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PRICE TEN CENTS 


A discussion of the 
remedy involved in the 
proposed enactment by 
Congress of a progress- 
ive tax on inheritances 


By Philip S. Post, Jr. 
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QUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The 
Hohenlohe 
Memoirs 


Bram 
Stoker’s 
Henry 
Irving 


Rhodes’s 
United 
States 


Dr. Hale’s 
Tarry 
at Home 
Travels 


Mrs. 


Ravenel’s 
Charleston 


Mr. Lucas’s 


A Wanderer 
in London 


Clifton 
Johnson's 


Mississippi 
Valley 


Percival 
Lowell’s 
Mars and 
its Canals 


PERSONAL RESOURCES IN BOOKS 


SUPPOSE you could sit down and listen for an entire evening to the 
intimate conversation of a man who had been German Ambassador to 
France just after the Franco-Prussian War; who knew Bismarck well, 
and was Emperor William’s right hand man! Would you not think it 
worth the price of this book ? 

The Memoirs of Prince von Hohenlohe 


Cloth, 8vo, with portraits, 2 vols., $6.00 net 


SUPPOSE you could hear Henry Irving’s closest associate tell the com- 
lete story of the great actor’s life, filling the account with delightfully 
eas anecdotes and such interesting comments on Irving’s art and ex- 

perience as are to be found in the 
Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


In two volumes, cloth, illustrated, $7.50 net 


SUPPOSE the most able historian in the United States should sit down 
and tell you, in a manner that was clear, concise, and really fascinating, 
all the causes that led up to our great civil war, with sharp, telling pic- 
tures of its great men, and should then skillfully untangle the threads of 
its network of results! It would be worth the cost of a set of | 


Rhodes’s History of the United States 
7 vols., cloth, $17.50 net; also in special bindings, $32 0r $go 


SUPPOSE that you and Dr. E. E. Hale could take a leisurely journey 

through New England, he pointing out the places where history was made 

and telling stories all the while of the men who had lived there, many of 
them old personal friends of his own. He does this very thing in his 

Tarry at Home Travels 

Cloth, 8vo, richly illustrated, $2.50 net 


SUPPOSE that one of the “ Kingsport ladies” should step out from 

Owen Wister’s “ Lady Baltimore” to tell you of the events that created 
the place angl the people he describes. That is what is done in 

Mrs. Ravenel’s Charleston 

Cloth, tllustrated, $2.50 net 


SUPPOSE that you could take long rambles about London with one of 

the most charming talkers you know, to tell you what to see and the 

history of it with such fine discrimination as Mr. Lucas shows in = 
A Wanderer in London 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.75 net 


SUPPOSE you could wander down the Mississippi, drifting on a lumber 

raft, poling a “ shanty-boat,” walking on the levee, or hiring any yehicle 

you could,—all for the price of | 
Highways and Byways of the Mississippi Valley 


Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net 


SUPPOSE you could sit at the eyepiece of a great telescope while an 
astronomer who had studied the subject for twelve years stood at- your 
elbow and showed you how to trace out the evidences of life on the 
strange planet Mars! 
3 Percival Lowell’s Mars and its Canals 
Lllustrated with photogravures and color plates. Cloth; 8vo, $250 net 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Boys’ School Buildings 
TO LET 


New main building with accommodations for 50 boys; adjoining 
building suitable for a gymnasium ; a half-mile, turfed running track, 
‘he location is within the limits of an historical, quiet New England 
city on the coast. he buildings are placed in a 300-acre grass field 
having many stately elms. reliable party can obtain a lease of the 
buildings, track, and 5 or 10 acres of land at a low price. 
ddress 8,875, Outlook. 


FOR SALE—COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Near thriving city. Terms easy. Attendance over 100 from 20 
States. Address ** COLLEGE,” 8,939, The Outlook. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “37% Aye 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mer. 


HE E. MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 5th 
Ave., New York City, makes a specialty of conscientiously 


furnishing to parents full information of good schools and instruc- 
tors in all branches. Established 1880, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Second half year begins February 5th, 1907. 
Mrs. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FOR. GIRLS 
Fireproof Building. Park of 40acres.. Unrivaled ad- 


vantages in music and art. Certificate admits to College. 
Special Courses. 


Rt. Rev. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D., Prest. Board of Trustees 
Mrs. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A., Prin., Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


For particulars address 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE, 


The Balliol 


College preparatory and general courses. 
Rockwett Hatt, A.B., Head. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to r- 
sue a Complete igh 
School Course andar 
professors in  leadin 
| American colleges an 
universities. The 
_ Courses in glish are 
» given by Prof. Genung, 
| of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown ; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart- 
ment. 


Students may register 
at any time and may take 
up complete courses or 

rsue special branches. 
Special attention is given 
. to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of The Outlook who 1s interested in 
home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home study 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


TICA 
School ¥ 


For 


JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. 
Professor of English 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Schools 


FOR GIRLS 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL, New York, 2042 Fifth Ave. 
October 1to June 1. Resident and Day Pupils. 
SUMMER TRAVEL SAILING JUNE 8th 
ANNEX IN PARIS 
22 Rue de la Trémoille, Champs Elysées 
February 1 to July 1 (sailing Jan. 30th) 

Music, Art, and Languages. Special Studies and Regular Courses. 
Home Care and Social Life. Gymnasium. Riding and Outdoor 

Exercise. Full Advantages of New York and of Paris. 


Including CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Revival Songs, and 
400,others used by the Great English Evangelist. 


Boards $25, Cloth $30 per 100, 30c. and 35c. by Mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Performances 
The Ben Greet Players 
Plays from the 
text. Repertory of twenty plays. Open air plays in season ; also 
revival of “* Everyman.” Colleges and societies kindly note ad- 
dress. BEN GREET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK ile T 
The Lady Jane Grey School 


Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss JANe Brewster Hype, Principals. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
book, edition “* T.” S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


THE NEW YORK 
SCHOOL FOR THE 

HAVE YOU A CHILD with imperfect hearing, not 
deaf and dumb? Then this is ¢4e school you want. The 


instruction in all branches is given individually and in 
small classes. A day school. Oral method. 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


A normal class in lip-reading for those who are themselves hard-of-hearing begins February 4th. 
EpwWaArD B. Nitcuig (Amherst), Prin., author of “ Lessons in Lip-Reading,” 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Send for catalogue. 


ARE YOU YOURSELF hard-of-hearing? You can 
overcome the results of your infirmity by learning lip- 
reading. Adults have private lessons by skilled teac . 
who are themselves deaf and expert lip-readers. 


National 


Department of 


Classified Advertising 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


—— 


AUSTRIA 
European Winter Reso 


INNSBRUCK 


1.900 feet above the sea, with dry. bracing 
climate. (Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern conveniences. Best references, 
Illustrative pampnists sent gratis on applica- 
tion. RL LANDSEE., Prop. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY 


‘Berkshire Hills Salonic Hotel 


Falls Village, Ct. 

Elevation 1.004 feet. Ideal place for conva- 
lescents and those seeking rest and recreation. 
Situated on side of Canaan Mountain, within 
10 minutes’ walk from station ; dry, bracing 
climate; electric lights, steam heat : tele- 
phone in every room; suites with bath and 
rivate porches; physician and nurse in 
otel ; colastaant, orchestra ; livery; ranch. 


BERMUDA 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


The Princess Hotel 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 Guests. For terms; etc., 
ress 


a 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


ERMUD 


NEWEST HOTEL 


The St. George 


Will Open Moder 
Jan. 15, 1907 Every Way 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Address W. WINCATE 

t. George anager 


Hamilton. VICTORIA LODGE 
Opposite Victoria pa and Cedar Ave. 

Private Boord, 12 to $14 week. 
firs. J]. F. SM TH. Proprietor. 


Paying guests, Large 
Abbotsford pouse overlooking 
beautiful Hamilton 
Harbor; shady, Photos. ‘Terms 


$12 to $20. H. BELL, Paget East. 
CALIFORNIA 


THE FOOTHILLS 
Ojai Valley Southern California 


Climate of Southern Italy 
Wild mountain scenery, geperter roads. 
Golf, tennis. shootings Boo 


Nordhoff. Cal. 


HOTEL GREEN 


is the largest, finest, and only fire- 
proof Resort Hotel in California 
conducted on both American 
and European plans. 
Separate dining rooms, 400 feet apart. A 
Hotel of refinement and highest standard of 
gzoqurence. ns November 24th, 1906. Art 
booklet and infor mation on application to 
J. H. HOLMES, Manager, Pasadena, Cai. 


co NA N E Til c U 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. H.M. Hitcncock. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Open all year. Easy of access. Write for 
booklet B. Address Manager. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


40 minutes by ingiey 15 =, by train from 
Washington, o. dress G. 
WRIGHT, M.D., Maryland. 


Washington, D 


Excellent boarding house : 
per day. Well suited to ladies 


; 14th & K Sts., N.W. 
The Hamilton Washington, D. C. 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient to all places o 
interest ; local and long-distance ’ phones in 
rooms. ‘Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a $2.50 per | 
stay. For + pernesnars and booklet address 
NG O. BALL, Proprietor. 


= The Ricardo 
1619 17th St., N.W. 

transients $1.50 


FLORIDA 


“ Gem OF THE WINTER Resorts” 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
Opens Saturday, January 12th, 1907 
The Center of Winter Golf 
Hunting, driving, riding, golfing, sailing, 
fishing, be illustrated booklet 
application. Address B. H. YARD, Mana- 
er,71 Broadway, New York, until Jan. Ist. 

After that date to Belleair, Fla. 


GOING TO FLORIDA? 


Hotel Florence Villa m_—™ Villa 
150 rooms, @ aby suite with private bath : 500 


acres oran and grapefruit; utiful, 
healthy ; strictly firstclass. Send for booklet. 
CEORCIA 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA. The famous high 

class Winter resort of the Middle Sout 

Well ke pt 1&hole golf course and completely 
club house. Hard, roads 


equip »pec smoot 
for riding and driving, and eve other known 
diversion for winter p easure. hree through 


vane daily ; twenty New 
RUSSE Mer. 
Islands, N. Y, 


St. 
Ocean View House ** 
Also cottages for rent. Fine beach. Arte- 
sian water. W. ARNOLD, Prop. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE INN 


BROWN’S-MILLS-IN-THE-PINES, N. J. 


Now open; driest climate in the East; 
miles from New Y ork ; frequent fast ~~ hn 
trams via Pennsylvania Railroad; ideal win- 
ter resort; beautiful drives around pictur- 
esque lakes and Gaenss forests of pines, 


Lakewood An attractive home 


for guests 
who do not care for hotel life. Pleasant 


sunny rooms, with without bath. 
Best location. ddress 8, Outlook. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Open Throughout the Year 
Let us send you our booklet. 


LOUISIANA 


Quaint, NEW ORLEANS 


Write for pamphlet. A. R. Braxety & Co. 


Clifton Springs 
use SANITACIUM 


The Model Health Resort with all the com- 

forts ot a home, “A of ten phy- 
sicians, a corps of trained and atte 
ants, experienced’! in of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical, and H ydrotherapeutic 
treatments. A bountiful table. Service 
throughout is of the best. Rates conceded 
lowest of an ay justitutiqn similar advan- 
tages. Sen 


The Sanitarium, Springs, N.Y. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All. forms of baths, electricity, mass 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine all 
conveniences. Dr. FISHER, 
resident ph sician. Woe for booklet to 
Edwar - Gleason, Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, N. C. 
Margo Terrace Select family hotel, 
beautifully located. Modern throughout, in- 


private baths and steam heat. Excel- 
lent ta Moderate rates. P. H. Brancn. 


Pinebluff, N. C. 


Invites you to escape the cold of winter and 
the trying days of spring. 
CHAIRMAN OF ADVERTISING COMMITTER. 


W nite for booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PA. — THE 
T—A mountain health resort. 

Fine climate. Convalescents and semi-invalids. 
Booklet. Rates $10 and up per week. J. D. 
Mover, M D., Mountain Sunset P. O.. Pa. 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, '.rgwest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own t-o 
Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 


VIRGINIA 


»| Bright View a the 


Old Point Comfort 

_ Delightful Winter home. Modern cgnven- 
iences, hot water heat, sun gallery overlook- 
ing Hampton Roads, Illustrated 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM™M 
Bristol, R. a 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLINA | 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Palmetto Inn 


Situated on high ground ; two minutes’ walk 
from the st-ofice; open fires in_living 
rooms and bearooms. Address Miss Estey. 


Ideal health and 
AIKEN, Ss. Cc. p easure resort. 
MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hotel. Write 
for rates and booklet to Henry Buscu, Prop. 


Attractive Winter Home 
conveniences. Private family. ‘Two or three 
couples. Nosick persons or children. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 214, Summerville, 5. C. 


DorchesterInn Summerville, S.C. 


Comfortable family 
hotel; mild climate; golt, hunting, riding, 
etc. Baths, steam heat, open fires, excellent 
table. JOHN R. MACDONALD, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


Personally Conducted Tours 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chi- 
cago, Jan. 10, Feb. 7, and March 2, 
under the auspices of the Tourist De- 
partment of the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and Northwestern Line, for California. 
The trip is made one way through Colo- 
rado. Stop-overs and side trips at prin- 
cipal points of interest in the West. All 
expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, din- 
ing car, and hotel accommodations in- 
cluded. For itineraries and full particu- 
lars write to S. A. Hutchison, manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, 


HOLY LAND 
TOURS 


Six parties this sea- 
son, November to 
February. All in- 
clude Egypt. 
Shall we send you the bookiets? 
Other Tours: South of Europe, Bermuda, 
Florida, everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
130 Offices Abroad. 


Madame Blanc 


will sail with a party of young ladies on the 
S. S. Deutschland February 4th for a five 
months’ trip around Europe. going first to 
Italy, so as to be in ROME for Easter. 
She can take two more girls. 
Address MADAME A, E. BLANC, 
The Ratcliffe, 12 West 92d St., New York. 


Ywoachings in England included in 

JY Tour 72 to Great Britain and Continent. 
June 25th; 43 and 78 days. Address Honey- 
MAN’s PrivaTe Tours, Plainfield, N. J. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


Spring-Summer Tour 


Of Northwest Africa, Sicily, 
the Continent, and England 


Select Limited Party, under ex- 
ences management, sailing March 
6th, 1907. 


Nowhere in The Orient is the 
Curious, Fascinating, and Interesting 
Life of the Turk, Arab, and Moor 
seen to better advantage than in Al- 
iers, Constantine, Biskra, and 
unis ! 


For full particulars address Mr. CHAs. 
F. Peck, 469 West 152d St.. New York. 


Select two 
months’ sum- 
mer tour. 
Personal escort. Choice of routes. Parties 
limited. Apply at once. 
Rey. L. D. 1TEMPLE, Watertown Q, Mass. 


E June 20 and 29, via Gibraltar. 65 to 
urope days. Late tour Aug. 17. 9th year. 
Map: illustrated books. Japan-China; 
private tour: experienced leader. W. A. 
Jounson, 917 Madison Ave., baltimore, Md. 


The Art of Travel 4.020% devoted to 


lems of European 


BY 
IS) pp. 
H. H. POWERS price 20 cents. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


20 Trinity Place, Boston 


Olds World Conrs 


Small select parties. High class through- 
out. Leisure and comfort. Very superior 
sightseeing. Best steamers and hotels. Itin- 
eraries on request. Mr. and Mrs, Edward A. 
Robson, 80 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tours to Spain 


950. Sailing March, 1997. Azores, Spain, 
taly, Switzerland, Germany, France, Lon- 
don. Sailing June,reverse order. Strictly 
first-class private parties. Young 
ladies given special attention, Tenth year. 


rs. é 
217 Lincoln Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Winter in Italy 


Travel alternating with residence in comfort- 
able American home in Florence. Opporte. 
nity for artand language study. Party limited 
to four. Terms $1,000. Address 8,.236.Qutlook, 


R EV. G. F. NASON, Pastor Ist Pres. 
» Church, Wilmmeton, Vel. (Pres. Am. 
Travel Club), will again conduct select party 
of 15, ltaly-Eng., June-Sept., 53 Gays, $750. 


E UROP E Limited party now 
being formed to sail 
July 4th on S.S. Carpathia, visiting Ltaly 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France, and 
England. High class arrangements at mod- 
erate cost. (ompetent conductor. Address 
for further informut:on, 5,907, ‘Tne Outlook. 


Forget 
business for 

ee weeks — 
take a steam- 


Stop a day or 
two at interest- 
ing places 


Most luxurious hotel accommo- 

a dations on board steamer during 
hit the entire trip. All outside state- 
rooms. Weekly sailings. Special tourist 
rate, including every expense, $140. Send 
for booklets. 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO 
STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broadway, New York. 
or Raymond and Whitcomb Co., 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Reached in 45 hours from New York by 
the elegant steamers of the Quebec S. 5S. 
Co., Ltd. No frost, no malaria. Headquar- 
ters for British North Atlantic Navy and 
Army. Equable climate; about 65° during 
the winter. For illustrated pamphlet in 
colors apply to A. E. OULTERBRIDGE 
& CO., Agents, 29 Broadway, New York, or 
A. Ahern, rots Quebec, Canada, or THOS, 
COOK & SON, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


One lady or a small 


group of friends 
wishing to travel in EUROPE or the 
ORIENT, will find a competent conductor 
in Miss HArrRiet W. May, recently returned 
from her fiith tour. 8,851, Outlook. 


Ideal Tours 
Europe J. P. GRAHAM, $165 
Principal Lawrence School, Pittsburgh. 
Information free. 


Miss Tenney Sails for Europe 
with a small party in January. Paris, south- 
ern France, and the Riviera. Address 

111 Fremont Ave., Everett, Mass. 


in Automobile, 1907. 
Few vacancies in small private party. Ap- 
Rly for particulars to Camille Thurwanger, 
N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


A lady of wide experience in European travel 

will furnish itineraries, rates, addresses, 
and other useful information to those wishing 
to travel independently and economically. 
Address Traveller, Box 16, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Four Months in Europe 

Small party sails April 20. Italy. The Dolo- 
mites, Germany, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
land. Itinerary and references. 8,933, Outlook. 


A Literary Gentleman 
well known in New York and Boston society, 
recently returned from an automobile tour 
meme Italy, who has had an unlimited ex- 
perience in Europe, Egypt. and India, and 
who speaks six languages, including Arabian, 
would like to go abroad as 


Secretary and Companion 


to some gentleman, or lead a party of few per- 
sons through the Orient. 8,99, Outlook. 


FOREIGN Miss Wetpon, who 
has had unlimited ex- 
TRAVEL perience in Europe 

and the Orient, will! 
return soon and will chaperon a few young 
laches abroad this winter ‘ery highest refer- 
ences. Address 108 Madison. Ave.. N. Y., 
or Morgan, Hdrjes & Co., Paris, France. 


Sicily, Italy, and Spain 


Select party will sail on S. S. Canopic Feb. 
23. Personal chaperonage for oun ladies. 
For itinerary address Miss L. F. TILTON, 
164 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Egypt, etc., re- 

Travellers in Europe oatinn reliable 
Couriers versed in archzology, history, 
and authorized by the Italian (Government ,can 
apply to Roman Couriers’ Society, 
ome, Italy. Telegrams, ‘*Curieclub,”” Rome. 


> Long summer tour: 
EU RO! E Mediterranean route ; 
sailing June 20th. Small party of ladies. Sev- 
enty-four and eighty-one days. Address Miss 
BARBOUR, 29 East 29th St., N. Y. City. 


. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING i 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


REAL ESTATE 


BOARD AND R 


The University Prints 


1,500 subjects on Greek and Italian art. Size 
54% x8inches. One cent each, or eighty cents 
per hundred. 

Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 


GREECE, ITALY, SICILY =xt" 


sails June 20, 1907. Limited party conducted 
by Dr. A. S. COOLEY, Auburndale, Mass 


EUROPE and ORIENT 
26th season of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. Com fort and leisure. Thor- 
ough sightseeing under expert 
guidance. Limited parties. All 
arrangements first-class. 
Dr. and Mrs. HOWARD 8S. PAINE, 
148 Ridge St., Glen Falls, N. Y. 


0-DAY onthe NILE, a Book of Travel 
for the traveler by Dr. H. W. Dunning 
well known as a foremost Orientalist. Send 
for descriptive ular. \ DUNNING 
& Co., 101 Cong’] House, Boston. 


The Marvel of 
Greek poetry, Greek 
history, and Greek art 


GREECE is so one 
gazes upon Parnassus 
and ITALY and the Aegean. 


Dr. H. F. Willard 
will sail for Greece 
March 30, S. S. Cretic ck artered 


After that Italy Central 
Europe, and England. Steamer 


Write fer Announcement of Greek Cruise 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
20 Trinity Place, Boston 


20th Foreign Travel. 
March 28th to Spain, 
Monte Carlo, Italy, = 
nae Hungary to Buda Pest 


(German Swe- 
den, Norway, ollan 
Belgium, France, E ngland. 

June 15th. England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italian Lakes. Italy to Naples, 
Gibraltar to N. Y. Ist class not com- 
petitive, or “how cheap.’ Finest hotels, 
special cars on swiftest trains. For particu- 
are address Wa. T. SHernern, 543 Boylston 

. Boston, or 601 Fine Arts Blde.. Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 


COLORADO 
Our Sunshine Lands 


in Eastern Colorado—just east of Denver— 
at from §% to ar per acre for dry farming (16 
inches annual rainfall) and from $15 to $25 
per acre tor sub-irrigated lands are the best 
and newest investments with sure and satis- 
tactory profits. Write me 
GEO. H. HEAF 
277 Dearborn St. 1h. 


CONNECTICUT 


aonn. Valle tobacco farm, fully equipped. 
M odern dwelling, every convenience, also 
farmhouse; troliey at door. Paying large profit. 
Sure money maker; twenty-one thousand, 
half cash, O., P.O. Box 770, Hartford, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free rye receipt of address 
P. F. Le_anpb, 21 Minot Boston, Mass, 


MICHICAN 
SPECIAL BARGAIN 


in Large Tract of Michigan Land 
suitable for sheep or cattle ranches. Also 
small tracts for farms and fruit. Active, reli- 
able agents wanted. Address for particulars, 
J. E. MERRITT; Manistee, Michigan. 


NEW JERSEY 


ALL THE ORANGES 


An unusual opportunity to get elegant 
home. 12 large rooms, 3 baths, high ground. 
kine neighborhood. Get first. rite 

WITHROW & ANGIER, 372 Main St. 

(East Orange Station near City Hall.) 
Fast Orange, N. |. 


NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


Pure air, pure water eeerpaseed climate. 
Attractive furnished tages for rent. 
M odern plumbing, heating, and electric lights. 
Camps and Camp 5S 

Ww. PURYEE 
Real Estate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


30 Vears Selling 


COUNTRY 


PROPERTY ONLY 
Farms, Residences. Cottages, Hotels, Stores, 

8 wishing to sell cal! or write. 


PHILLIPS WELLS. 95 Tribune Building. N.Y. 
ORECON 


BIG FORTUNES 
NOW BEING MADE 


in Portland real estate by big operators. Our 
plan makes it possible for small investor to 
share in immense profits bound to be realiz 
in Portland this year. We put 

small investor's money 
with ours and buy choicest city properties. 
Write us at once 

Highest Bank References. 


THE SPANTON CoO., Portland, Oregon 


[trates Lands in Oregon at the cost 

of reclamation. For particulars address 
Deschutes Irrigation and Power Co., 610-10, 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 


CONNECTICUT 


PORTO RICO 


Village Farm For Sale 


In LITCHFIELD, 


The property known as the “* Cummin 
Place,”’ consisting of 10 acres of a oad. 
southern exposure, fine garden, fruit trees, 
shade trees, etc., nearly new 12-room house, 
hot and cold water, bath, closet, etc., new 
stables, with ample sheds. All buildings sup- 
plied with city water. Located afew minutes’ 
walk from the Center, and in one of the very 
best neighborhoods. property must 
be sold, it is a rare opportunity for any one 
to obtain a desirable summer _(or permanent) 
home in the village of Litchfield, at a moder- 
ate price. The closest inspection invited from 
any one Particulars, price. etc., 
upon. application to WM. ARSH_ or 


GRANNISS, Litchfield, Conn. 


10-AcreOrange Grove 


3 years old, and house site for a winter home 
PORTO RICO forsale. $4.00. 
Address 8,829, Outlook. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SEMI-INVALID or conv : 
cared for in private home/ Asbury Park. 
Terms reasonable. Reco ndations from 
physicians. 5,628, Out 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MEMORIALS THE HUGUE.- 
NOTS IN AMERICA ”— historical and 
biographical- Mestresed « with steel and half- 
tones, and gives information concerning 
nearly 1,000 Huguenots, who came to America 
= Colonial days. Balance of edition offered 

t $1.00 per copy, just half the original > 
not Pub. Co., Drawer A, Wrightsville, 


CEMENT WORKER’S handbook sent 
to any address for Sic. Fourth edition, re- 
vised, cloth bound. Gives practical meth« 
of construction from watering trough to com- 
pets house. 40,000 words. Five chapters. 

H. Baker, Wadsworth, O. 

BOOKS BOUGHT- “Single books or libra- 
ries. Perhaps you inherited some old books 
and want to turn them into money. 5e 
stamp for details. Niel Morrow Ladd 
Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MAGAZINES at CUT RATES. Large 
catalog FREE. F. Pittman Agency, 
Washington, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR sale, a boarding and day school for 
irls, New York City. For particulars ad- 
ress 5,655, Outlook. 

HAN DY-man in each town to buy county 
rights for an adjustable doorsill. Keeps out 
cold, rain, dust; new: big money; easy sell- 
er. Adjustable Door Sill Co., Keystone 
Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

BU IL DING company wants assistant 
manager. Must invest im preferred stock. 
Always has paid dividends. Want a good 
general executive business man. Bank refer- 
ences. 5,648, Outlook. 


EXCELLENT publishing business oppor- 
tunities now availabl 2,000 up. Emerson P. 
Harris, 253 Broadway, New York. 


SANITARY and DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale — Portable Com- 
presqed Air House Cleaning Wagons and 

fachinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand inhabi- 
tants upwards. Each Portable Cleaning Plant 
has an earning capacity of from $50.00 to 
$79.00 per day, at a cost of about $8.00 per 
day. Capital required from f2. 000.00 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$350.00 upwards. Over 10 companies oper- 
ating our system. We are the pioneers in 
the business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references, Address General Com- 

Air House Cleaning Co., 4454 Olive 
. 5t. Louis, Mo. 

‘COU NTRY newspaper for sale, earning 
eleven thousand. Fine location eastern New 
York. 5,633, Outlook. 

AN opportunity is offered to join a group 
of experienced grain raisers in real estate and 
grain development in Canadian wheat belt. 

vestors may expect 16% yearly; after ten 
years their principal wil: be returned; until 
then they hold first mortgage on land; pro- 
moters only receive hal of profits. Write 
Canada, 41 West Mth St. 
MATE, original. attractive, high! 
profil le enterprise. invest $2,500, ne 
able, honest partner with equal amount to 
take active charge. Highest references given 
and required. 5,602, Outlook, 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
THUMB SUCKING. CURED, and 


scratching from ECZEMA prevented so 
Write and posthina: that baby is delighted. 

rite ree booklet about HAN D.-I- 
HULD” BABE MITS. R. Clarke & Co., 
246 St., Soston. Mass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
REAL ESTATE 


Fortunes are being made in real estate at 
Charleston, the capital city of West Virginia, 
and the must_resourceful town of its size in 
the United States. Located in the midst of 
reatest con} in he State. For par- 

rs write BOWEN REALTY 
COMPANY, Chari eston, West Virginia, 


FOR THE HOME 


MYSTIC ‘¢ ‘REAM cures chapped hands 
like magic. 25 cents, tpaid. oney back 
if not satisfactory. ( n & Shimer, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE corresnondenc 
courses; booklet free. American Sch — 
Home Economics, Chicago, 


| 
| 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR THE HOME 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


“MRS. Tubbs’ s Telegram,” ** Mrs. Bagg’s 
Bargain Day,’’ and 3 other lays, 25 
cts.each. K. McDowell Rice, Worthington, 
Mass. 

BUBBLE-QUICK heater, heats nursing 
bottle in one minute. Send stam ; for circu- 
lars. subble-Quick Co., Dept. D, 98 Court 
St., Brooklyn Y. 

TW ELVE cents buys pronunciation game. 
Supt. Schools, Hanover, Mass. 


FOR PHONOGRAPHS 


ONE Petmetcky multi-tone needle will play 
ten disc records; loud, soft, or intermediate 
tone. Patented. Booklet 100 needles for 25c. 
ana dealer’s name. P —— Co., 507 N. 
Life Bidg., Kansas City, 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

PRIVATE SECRETARY for prominent 
New York banker and public man. Must be 
clean cut. Prefer college man. Address for 

articulars Business Opportunity Co., 1 

nion Sq., N. Y. C. 

zw per week and traveling expenses paid 

salesmen to sell goods ery de ex- 
perience unnecessary. urity D. 
Chicago. 

AGE NTS — Sell our reservoir dustless 
flaor and carpet brushes in stores, schools, 
residences, public buildings. hotels, halls; 
field unlimited ; reduce dust 97 per cent. actual 
test: Gold Medal at St. Louis World’s Fair ; 
strictly guaranteed; big margin and great 
seller; opportunity to buila great_trade; ex- 
clusive territory ; no competition. 
Dustless Brush Co., Milwaukee, W 

POSITIONS paying $1,000 $5,000 now 

open for salesmen, executive, clerical, and 
technical men. Write for booklet. Hapgoods, 
305 and 307 Broadway, N. Y. 

AT ONCE—SEVERAL YOUNG MEN 
to prepare for coming examinations for rail- 
way mail clerks. Permanent positions. Good 
salaries. Many appointments. No experi- 
ence necessary. Room 59, Inter-State Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

LARGE manufacturer, established twenty- 
five years, making high class staple line of 
goods, sold everywhere, wants good man to 
manage branch business. Salary 
$1,800 per ar and all expenses, payable 
monthly. Pn extra commission on all busi- 
ness. Applicant must furnish good references 
and $1,000 cash, which is satisfacto: ily se- 
cured. Address Mr. Cassaw, 612 So. 6th St., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
SCIENCE of MODERN SELL ING Os 
how to increase your efficiency, multiply salés 
secure orders you almost get. ree book- 
let. EL te R DWIGGINS,5 Astor Theater 
Bidg., N. Y. City. 


and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED, in clergyman’s family, New 
York City, refined young woman to assist 
mother with three children and light house- 
work. Salary $20. Personal interview. Im- 
mediate. 5,654, Outlook. 

WANTED—A young woman to assist in 
family, attend to correspondence, errands, and 
rest of time with chidren ages lw and 13. 
Awwer Bingham, P. O. Box 1,760, N.Y. City. 

WANTED-— Mother’s helper for two very 
young children. Country. $175a year. Ad- 
dress 5.632, Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons, 
mother’s helpers, companions, etc., address 
Miss Richards, 50 Olive St., Providence, R. |. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 


WANTED-—A housekeeper in charitable 
for women and children. 
A. B. 412 Clark St., Paducah, 

COOK wanted. -Man or woman with 
assistance can cater to fifty people, who + 
gards economical and hygienic cooking as 
profession and would appreciate the uper 
tunity to live among educated people upon 

terms of equality. 5,637, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


TEACHERS, governesses, housekeepers, 
matrons, private secretaries, stenographers, 
companions, mothers’ helpers, attendants, 
etc. The Hopkins’ Educational Agency, 1 
Union Square. 


$23.400 represents the annual salaries of 
positions now open on our books. | Free regis- 
tration. “*‘ No position—no pay.”’ Registra- 
tion form O sent on application. The Kinsley- 
Drake Company, 245 Broadway, New York. 

TEACH ERS—We put ow successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let us place you. 
Write to-day. The New Century wocetase’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


RESPONSIBLE position, by Protestant 
young lady of refinement, as amanuensis, 
companion; experienced in stenography. 
5,634, Outlook. 

SECRETARY—Young man, 32, college 
graduate, understands bookkeeping, type- 
writing, library cataloging. Reterences. 5,641, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG woman would like position as 
private secretary, companion, or kindergarten 
governess. Address R., 606 ‘Carondelet, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 

WANTED—Position as matron or house- 
keeper, school or institution preferred ; expe- 
rienced ; best references. 5,652, Outlook. 

M ALE NURSE.— Wanted by a male nurse 
a place as nurse or companion to an invalid. 
Have had success with nervous patients. 
Highest references from former patients. 
William Henry Edwards, Germains, ‘Troy 
Road, Albany, N. Y. 

MALE NURSE£E.—Doctor, single, 36, com- 
mands German and English. exceptional qual- 
ifications, highest references, experienced 
traveler abroad, thoroughly familiar in health 
resorts and art centers of b urope, desires po- 
sition as nurse or companion in U nited States 
or to accompany patient to Europe and re- 
turn. Address 5,653, Outlook. 

NURSE wants nervous patient. Phila., 
New York, Atlantic City. Exceptional ref- 
erences. 5,647, Outlook. 

EDUCATED woman would act as com- 

anion, managing housekeeper, or would care 

or elderly lady; experienced; good traveler : 
excellent German reader. References ex- 
changed. M., Apartment 432, Hotel Majestic, 
New York City. 

WANTED-—Position by lady, convalescent 
nursing, can give massage, or any position of 
trust. 5,635, Outlook. 

GRADUATE male nurse. Satisfactory 
reference. 5,631, Outlook. 

TEACHER wishes to Acpompany family 
as companion, or care of children, for ex- 
penses to Europe. Speaks French. 5,638, 
Outlook. 

LADY desires position as companion or 
housekeeper. Unexceptionable reference. Ad- 
dress Miss West, 6370 Overbrook Ave., Phila. 


Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
EXPERIENCED matron wants position. 

eferences. 5,599, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper, experienced 
in caring for large household and managing 
servants, desires position, hotel or matron- 
ship. References. 5,560, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


GRADUATE kindergartner, with experi- 
ence, desires position, either daily or as resi- 
dent. 5,643, Outloo 

college graduate tutoring in 
mathematics by mail. 5,644, Outlook. 

REFINED, cultured lady, per excellent 
references, desires position as governess, com- 
panion, or managing housekeeper, including 
the education of motherless children, in any 
city, country, orranch. 5,611, Outl look, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGLISH, languages, hi Corre 

spondence lessons. Miss W ean 1729 Vine 
, Philadelphia. 

SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND 
ANTS, 45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Superintendent, Miss Strong. ive 
months’ course. Fee $100, acne tuition, 
board, lodging, uniforms, ard books. For 
further information apply to school. 


THE Elizabeth General Hospital Training 
School for Nurses, twelve miles from New 
York, has a few vacancies for young women, 
three-year course. In addition to mainte- 
nance, nurses receive $8.00 per month first 
year, $9.00 per month second year, and $10.00 
per month last year. After being graduated 
a may be readily secured at the 
rate of $25.00 per week. Diplomas 2 this 
Hospital are recognized in State of New 
York. For iptormsstion apply Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital, Elizabeth, 

THE HAPPY HABIT, SAVING, a little 
book full of NEW maxims on saving. Will 
interestanyone. ‘Tencents. C. E. Auracher, 
Lisbon, Iowa. 

INCRE ASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. acts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


LAMENESS and aches are greatly An 

lieved by Arthur & Arthur Liniment wil) 

pay you to send 25 cents fora bottle. A good 

remedy to keep in the house. 348 West 12th 
» New York. 


MUSICAL 


GENU LNE bargains in high-grade upright 
pianos. Slightly used ipetruments : 12 Stein- 

ways from $350 up; 6 \ rn, from $250 up: 
9 Krakauers from $250 up: 7 Knabes from 
$250 up; 3 Chickerings eee $250 up; also 
ordinary second-hand U prights, $75 up; also 
1) very fy Parlor Grand pianos at about half, 
Write for full particulars. Cash or easy month- 
ly payments. Lyon & Healy, 40 Adams St., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on approval, 

POSITION wanted.— High class piano in- 
struction given in exchange for room — 
board. Children’s work a specialty. City 
country. Address Miss M., 8,730, Outlook. 

VIOLIN for sale. Genuine Maggini. A.D. 
1625; exceptional tone. . McCay, 1b46 
Lamont St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PATENT LAWYERS 


PROTECT your ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. seer ens & Co., 891 A 
Branches, Chicago, Cleveland. Detroit. 


ALFRED K. CHITTENDEN 


ALLAN B. PATTEKSON 


CHITTENDEN & PATTERSON 
Consulting and Contracting Foresters 


524-525 LAW BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOREST WORK OF ALL KINDS 


Management of timber tracts, forest estates, and woodlands. 
ment of forest lands. Adjustment of logging methods. 


Timber estimates and maps. 
Forest planting. Circular on application, 


Appraise- 
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En route to, 
California, | 


THE | 
ANTLERS 


Colorado 
Springs 


Colorado 

A perfectly appointed hotel, with the superb winter climate 
of Colorado. European plan. 250 rooms, $1.50 per day and 
upward. 


Every modern convenience. Cuisine and service unex- 
celled. Golf, riding, driving, and all outdoor sports. 


W. S. DUNNING, Manager. 


To sweetly wedge your way into her 
affections keep her well 
provided with 


and Confections 
Sold where they sell the best. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut &t., Phila. 


DEBENTURE BONDS | 


Investment as safe as Government 
Bonds. Interest payable January 
and July at National Park Bank, 
New York. Writc for booklet “A.” 


Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. in boxes only. 


The picturesque environment 
of the beautiful winter resorts 
along the classic shores of the 


has made these the centre for 
cultured and leisurely travel. 
The 


is the medium of communica- 
tion between New York or 
Boston and the charming 
Azores group, Madeira, Cibraltar, 
Algiers, Genoa, Naples, and 
Alexandria. 

Frequent sailings by palatial steamers of the 
largest tonnage. 

Write for illustrated booklet “E” and full 
particulars. 


International Travelers Checks and Letters of 
Credit issued payable everywhere. 

Inquire of any office or agency for further par- 
ticulars, or at 


9 Broadway, New York 84 State Street, Boston 


J. L. Pettyjohn c. PF. Pettyjohn 
Established 1874 


J.L.Pettyiohn & Co. 


Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Olathe, Johnson County, Kas. 


If you wish a safe investment for your money, write 
us about our farm mortgage loans. We can give you 
references from banks or from customers of twenty 
years’ standing. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


is found in every well-equipped pantry. It is ied many but 
has never been equalled. 


Farm Annual for 1907 


BURPEE 


remarkable Two ‘‘New Creations’’ in Vegeta 


has been enlarged to 200 Pages—it 1s better than ever before, 
and well deserves its position as 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG” 


Besides our famous Specialties we any introduce some most Important Novelties, including the most 
oe : les that nature has yet produced! If you woula Rk 
BURPEE’S “SEEDS THAT GROW ”’ you should send for this elegant book. Do not delay—write TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6% Certificates of Deposit 6% 


with 


Capital and Surplus 
$300 


absolute security on 
0.00 approved real estate 


Established 
in 1886 


YOU CANNOT FIND A MORE PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENT WHERE APPROVED SECURITY IS FURNISHED 


@q THE SALT LAKE.SECURITY AND 
TRUST COMRANY of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, issues Certificates of Deposit inamounts 
a one hundred dollars to five thousand 
ollars. 


@ The average rate of interest on the money 
loaned by this Company upon approved secur- 
ities is 8% or upwards per annum, which en- 
ables us to pay 6% compound interest, bein 

- 100% better than an investment at 3%, an 
50% better than an investment at 4%. 


@ The soundness of our policy has been proven 
by nineteen years of successful experience. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT: 


q Their redemption is provided for by secured 
bonds and mortgages and a withdrawal fund 
in a United States depository. 


q@ Interest is paid monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually as desired, at the rate of 6% per annum. 


@ Thev make a desirable investment for trust 
funds which might be needed on short notice 
or left undisturbed for years. The accumu- 
lated interest in such cases grows into a 
material addition to the original investment. 


Forms of these Certificates, list of bonds and mortgages, by which they are secured, and any 


Jurther information desired will be furnished on request. 


Write for our free booklet “A.” 


SALT LAKE SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


F. E. McGurrin, President 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 
APPEALS FOR 


its philanthropic and Christian work 
among the Negroes and American High- 
landers in the South; the Indians and 
Eskimo in the West; the Orientals on the 
Pacific Slope, and the peoples of the island 
territories of Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


Why ? 

Because its great educational and evan- 
gelistic work among various races in our 
country demands it. 

Because its methods of doing this work 
are thoroughly up-to-date and strictly 
economical. 

Because patriotism and religion plead 
for the industrial, intellectual, and religious 
uplift of these peoples. 

The Farm, the Shop, the School, the 
Church, the Home are the methods em- 
ployed. 


Draw checks to order of H. W. Hubbard, 
Tveasurer, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 
merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. Catalogue mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 

Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 
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issue, and many pictures. 


Registered Letter. 


Chicago Office, 1436 Marquette Building 


LETTERS should be addressed: 


THE OUTLOOK is a Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Monthly Magazine in one. It is 
published every Saturday—fifty-two issues a year. The fourth issue in each month is an 
Illustrated Magazine Number, containing about twice as many pages as the regular weekly 


PRICE.—The subscription price is Three Dollarsa year, payable inadvance. Ten cents a copy. 


POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal Union add $1.56 for postage. 
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address must be given. The notice should be sent one week before the change is to take effect. 
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that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 
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IN ONE YEAR IN 


North Dakota 
925 MILES 


of new Railroad Lines were built. __. 

For the five States standing highest in 
amount of railroad construction, the following 
is the table for 1905: 


NORTH DAKOTA. 825.23 
Texas - 837.70 
Georgia . - 242.50 
Minnesota - 201.04 
Illinois . - 199.30 


IN ONE YEAR 
the value of crops raised and live stock aver- 
aged for each man, woman and child in the 
State of North Dakota $314.32, or an average 
for each farm of $2,560. 

It is fair to say that North Dakota is the 
thriftiest and most rapidly developing State in 
the Union. 

North Dakota Farm Mortgages 
ARE A GOOD INVESTMENT 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


The CITIZENS SAVINGS 


request for our free illustrated booklet “V" 

caffies with it no obligation to open an 
account. All we ask is the opportunity of 
explaining clearly why your savings should 
earn 44 %—the rate paid by all the savings 
banks in Cleveland for the past 65 years— 
and why your money will be absolutely safe 
if sent by mail to this institution—the oldest 
and largest of its Kind in Ohio, with assets 
of over 42 MILLION DOLLARS. 


and Trust Co. cCLEVELAND,0. 


THE HOME OF v4 
BANKING BY MAIL” 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


000, 
$6,000,000.00 


Cut and mail 
this coupon “4 
TO-DAY 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1907 


The suggestion is 
made by certain 
newspaper corre- 
spondents that Congress may attempt 
by law to reinstate in the army the 
members of the Brownsville battalion 
discharged from the service by the Presi- 
dent, and a correspondent in the New 
York Times even suggests that the Presi- 
dent has intimated that he would refuse 
to obey such a law if it should be passed, 
that the only remedy for the refusal 
would be impeachment, and that it is 
not likely that the House would go so 
far as to impeach him. All this is prob- 
ably newspaper gossip; there is too 
much good sense in Congress to allow 
the passage of the law suggested by the 
fertile mind of the newspaper writer; 
and if such a law were passed, it would 
clearly be the duty of the President to 
disregard it. It is just as much a viola- 
tion of the Constitution for Congress to 
usurp the functions of the President as 
it is for the President to usurp the func- 
tions of Congress. The President is 
made by the Constitution the Command- 
er-in-Chief of the army, and if Congress 
were to attempt to execute the functions 
of Commander-in-Chief it would clearly 
be the duty of the President to resist the 
usurpation. Congress can by law deter- 
mine the terms and conditions of en- 
listment; it can probably deprive the 
President in the future of the power to 
discharge enlisted men without trial, 
which he now possesses. But it cannot 
exercise the power of discipline over the 
army. It can no more discharge an 
officer or soldier, or reinstate an officer 
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_ or soldier who has been discharged, than 


it could assume to direct military opera- 
tions in the field in time of war, or pro- 
mote or degrade officers, or direct the 
President whom to promote and whom 
to degrade. We do not deny the right 


of the Senate to investigate the Browns- 
ville incident, or any other incident it 
wishes to know about, but we think it 
is a palpable waste of time for it to do 
so; for it can take no action as to what 
has been done, whatever may be the result 
of its investigation, and its opinion based 
on that investigation will have no legal 
authority, and no more moral authority 
than that of any other number of equally 
estimable gentlemen of National repu- 
tation. The President, and the Presi- 
dent alone, is charged with the duty of 
maintaining discipline in the army, 
and the President is responsible to the 
Nation, not to Congress, for maintaining 
that discipline in a manner at once just 
and efficient. 


While it was perfectly 
proper for the Grand 
Jury of New York 
City, in presenting indictments against 
Mr. George W. Perkins and Mr. Charles 
S. Fairchild on charges growing -out of 
the Armstrong investigation, to point out 
that the policy-holders of the New York 
Life Insurance Company actually bene- 
fited by the transaction in question, and 
the men indicted did not personally 
profit by their act, nevertheless the con- 
clusion should not be drawn hastily that 
for these reasons the illegal transaction 
was not morally reprehensible and con- 
trary to public interest. . If the facts are 
as stated in the indictments, there would 
be a fair parallel between this case and 
that of the executor of an estate who 
should by false affidavits save the estate 
from paying tax under a State inheritance 
law—that is to say, the executor could 
truly assert that those whose trust he held 
were financially benefited, and that he 
made no wrongful gain personally—yet 
the moral as well as the legal turpitude 
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of such an act is perfectly evident. The 
charges against Mr. Perkins, who was 
formerly the Vice-President of the New 
York Life Insurance Company as well 
as a member of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and against Mr. Fairchild, 
formerly President of the New York 
Security and Trust Company, and at 
one time Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, are, in brief, that the New 
York Life Insurance Company was in 
danger of being refused permission to 
carry on business in Prussia because the 
Prussian authorities insisted as a pre- 
requisite that insurance companies should 
hold only certain classes of investments. 
The New York Life held certain se- 
curities which did not come within the 
classification laid down by the Prussian 
Government. It went through the form 
of selling the securities in question to 
the New York Security and Trust Com- 
pany, which was really subsidiary to the 
New York Life. On the books of the 
insurance company the transaction ap- 
peared as a sale, but on the books of the 
subsidiary company the same transaction 
appeared asa loan. To add to the evi- 
dence of subterfuge, it is pointed out 
that the note on which the supposed 
loan was based was signed by two totally 
irresponsible persons, financially speak- 
ing, one of whom was a colored employee 
of low grade. If these facts, which were 
alleged very plainly in the Armstrong 
investigation, are as above stated, and 
unless their significance is more favor- 
ably interpreted because of new evidence 
to be adduced, it seems plain that the 
officers who carried out the scheme were 
guilty of violating the laws of New York 
State for the purpose of obtaining a com- 
mercial advantage in Prussia which the 
company could not otherwise have had, 
and that therefore there was fraudulent 
intent within the meaning of the law. 
Technically, the charge is forgery. It 
need not be pointed out that an indict- 
ment is a very different thing from a 
conviction ; that all accused persons are 
entitled to a fair and full presentation of 
their defense before the courts ; that the 
men under indictment have held posi- 
tions of great prominence in financial 
circles and have won the confiderice of 


their associates and, in the case of Mr. 
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Fairchild, of the country at large; and 
that public opinion should await their 
defense before passing judgment on 
them. 


Four weeks ago the 
country was shocked 
by the announcement 
of the sudden death of Samuel Spencer, 
President of the Southern Railway; last 
week Alexander Johnston Cassatt, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania system, died 
almost as suddenly, though not by acci- 
dent. The passing of Mr. Cassatt was 
possibly more pathetic; whatever its 
proximate cause, its ultimate cause is 
believed by many to have been grief at 
the discovery of graft on the part of 
certain officials in his own company. 
For this Mr. Cassatt was. not respon- 
sible; but the discovery weighed on him 
as much as if he had been. Such a 
feeling was natural in one who had fitted 
himself thoroughly for life-work. 
There was no financial necessity for Mr. 
Cassatt to choose any work; he was 
born a rich boy; he loved his pleasures 
quite as much as his books; he could 
look forward to a life of ease. But 
an increasing number of rich Ameri- 
cans feel it incumbent upon them to 
choose a profession and to work at it as 
hard as though they were poor. Mr. 
Cassatt was one of these. He chose 
civil engineering. -He was fitted for it 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Troy, and was graduated with 
honors when but twenty years old. He 
went to work in the lowest grade of 
engineering on a little railway line in 
Georgia, and the first year of the Civil 
War found.him a rodman on the Penn- 
sylvania system. From this position he 
rose through the various technical and 
administrative grades until, six years 
ago, he became President of a great 
system. No railway service, it is be- 
lieved, has ever been more efficient. 
For Mr. Cassatt was not merely techni- 
cally equipped for his task; with faith 
in the future, with judgment both sound 
and swift, he was a signal example of 
broad-gauge energy. He was the first 
railway manager to take up the air-brake, 
to recognize the merits of the tank 
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track, and to institute the six-track, long- 
distance system. Finally, with the cour- 
age of a true pioneer, he made his road 
first, among those that reach the metropo- 
lis by ferry, to secure entrance by expen- 
sive tunnels under the rivers. ‘That the 
New York City terminal would involve 
the expenditure of a hundred million 
dollars did not check Mr. Cassatt. He 
borrowed that amount, and much more, 
for improvements on his road. He has 
made it, among the railways of the 
world, the first in value, as it is in diversi- 
fied commerce. Mr. Cassatt was no 
ordinary financier, accidentally a railway 
president. When he thought of the 
Pennsylvania, he did not think of it as a 
sponge to be squeezed dry, nor as a 
property to be used for the benefit of 
Wall Street first and of its patrons only 
second. He was one of the most efh- 
cient officials the country has yet seen, 
because he tried to administer a great 
property for its own benefit and not at 
all for the benefit of the more or less 
temporary holders of its stocks and 
bonds. In his fidelity to this ideal Mr, 
Cassatt stood out in dramatic contrast to 
the disquieting spectacle of the financial 
speculators, not to say buccaneers, in 
control of certain railways. With these 
economic and moral ideals, and with an 
open mind for any suggestion, he had 
a statesmanlike grasp of the relations 
between the railways and the Federal 
Government. He was, if not the first, 
along the very first, to recognize the 
necessity of widening the Government’s 
powers under the inter-State commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and, as a 
logical consequence, he recognized the 
right as well as the expediency of co- 
operation by the railways with the Gov- 
ernment. His quiet force was felt to 
the full in the recent railway reform 
regulations. Uniting all these qualities, 
Mr. Cassatt also possessed a strong per- 
sonal charm, which gave a compelling 
touch to_his influence. It will be hard 
to fill Mr. Cassatt’s place. Meanwhile 
men in similar positions will do well to 
study the aims and achievements of a 
man whose name promises to take his- 
‘oric rank among the constructive forces 
yf an age of great achievements in en- 
gineering, administration, and finance, 
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During the past 
week some silly 
stories in the 
daily press in connection with the retire- 
ment from his Washington post of Sir 
Henry Mortimer Durand, the British 
Ambassador, have aroused indignation 
among Sir Mortimer’s friends. His 
diplomacy has been like his personal 
manner, dignified, simple, straightfor- 
ward. He has a peculiar charm and 
worth to those who know him well. Aman 
of wide knowledge and a close student 
of current events in two hemispheres, his 
observations have always been keen and 
incisive. Ile is also a literary critic of 
discrimination, as our readers will shortly 
judge upon the publication in The 
Outlook of an appreciation of Longfellow 
which Sir Mortimer has prepared at the 
request of the editors of ‘The Outlook, 
in commemoration of the centenary of 
the poet’s birth. In Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, where the Ambassador has spent 
his summers, he has been held in enthusi- 
astic esteem by all sorts of boys, because 
he welcomed them to his cricket field 
and taught them a game in which they 
quickly became proficient. Sir Mortimer 
is fond of all outdoor sports, especially 
of following the hounds and of big game 
shooting, his l.fe in India having afforded 
many an opportunity for the latter pur- 
suit. It was appropriate that he should 
enter the Indian service, as the son 
of the late Major-General Sir Henry 
Durand, whose history of the first Af- 
ghan War the son was later to edit, as 
well as to write the biography of his 
father. Aftera number of years of train- 
ing in that service, in 1879, during the 
Kabul campaign, Sir Mortimer was made 
secretary to Sir Frederick, now Earl, 
Roberts. Later he became Foreign Sec- 
retary in India, a position which he long 
held: ‘Towards the end of his term he 
conducted an expedition to the Amir of 
Afghanistan. In talking about India, its 
frontiers, people, government, society, 
literature, religions, Sir Mortimer conveys 
a more vivid notion of the problems there 
than do most English officials, and the 
world will be the gainer,when he decides 
to put his Oriental reminiscences between 
covers. From India the Foreign Secre- 
tary was transferred as Minister to Per- 
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sia, where he remained from 1894 to 
1900, a critical period for England’s re- 
lations with the Middle East. Had his 
Government followed its envoy’s recom- 
mendations, its influence might have 
been intrenched for all time there; 
instead of that, it has been largely 
supplanted by Russia. Sir Mortimer 
wanted England to lend money to Persia 
on the security of the Gulf ports, a step 
without precedent. It was not approved 
by his Government, which was either 
unwilling or unable to follow his lead. 
Chagrined later by the results of its 
failure to follow Sir Mortimer’s counsel, 
the Government promoted him to the 
Madrid ambassadorship. By this time 
he had completed a generation of Orien- 
tal service, which generally emphasizes 
any temperamental reticence. This 
quality, inculcated in the East as a car- 
dinal virtue, had stood Sir Mortimer in 
good stead there. Nevertheless, in the 
West, despite a seeming shyness and 
diffidence, he made many friends, and 
after three years in Spain was promoted 
to the Washington embassy. During 
the three years that have elapsed since 
then, official and social Washington have 
learned to appreciate the value to society 
as well as to diplomacy of the British 
Ambassador and Lady Durand, people 
who represent refinement and old-fash- 
ioned domestic virtue. Their departure 
awakens keen regret. It is to be hoped 
that the rumor of a peerage in reserve 
for Sir Mortimer may prove true, for his 
Government owes him some such signal 
mark for long, loyal, yet independent 
service. 

The adjournment of Parlia- 
ment until February has 
created a lull in the politi- 
cal discussion in England, and has given 
both sides a chance to sum_yp the 
results of the session and to take account 
of gains and losses. On the whole, the 
session, under Liberal leadership, has 
been full of activity and accomplishment. 
Probably Parliament, with its infusion of 
labor members, has never kept itself 
so steadily to its task or taken itself so 
seriously as a legislative body. It is 
generally agreed that Mr. Balfour is 
responsible for the wrecking of the Edu- 
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cation Bill; and there are many, appar- 
ently even among the members of his 
own party, who believe that the tem- 
porary and technical advantage the Con- 
servatives have gained by throwing out 
the chief measure of the Liberal Govern- 
ment is of small account as compared 
with the strong feeling against the Upper 
House which the rejection of this meas- 
ure has created. There seems to have 
been, among many of the best men, a 
sincere desire to effect a compromise. 
To this end, it is reported, the King 
himself worked. The Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
represent a considerable number. of 
Conservatives who are anxious to avoid 
a sharp collision. - The Prime Minister 
and the author of the bi'l were equally 
desirous of avoiding a collision between 
thetwo Houses. But Mr. Balfour, if report 
is to be trusted, carried the day against 
the more Conservative peers. The chief 
measure of the Liberal Ministry was de- 
feated, with the result that a situation 
of a very serious kind is created for the 
House of Lords, and that Nonconform- 
ist England has been aroused in a very 
unusual way. Just before the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament the Prime Minister 
announced that the Education Bill would 
be withdrawn, and declared that it was 
intolerable that the members of an Upper 
House should be the servant of the Con- 
servative party when that party is in 
power, but should have it in their power 
to defeat the will of the country and 
thwart the policy which the English 
electorate had approved. He declared 
that the resources of the Constitution 
provided a remedy for the evil, and that 
the Cabinet would carefully consider the 
best means of preventing the House of 
Lords from nullifying the labors of the 
Lower House and defeating the will of 
the English people. It isreported that the 
Government will introduce, early in the 
next session, a purely secular education 
bill. In case that also is defeated by the 
Upper House, and all attempts at com- 
promise thwarted, an issue will be created 
between the two Houses of the sharpest 
kind ; an issue which, as The Outlook 
has pointed out, may be settled in one 
of two ways—by appointing a sufficient 
number of new peers to overcome the 
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Conservative majority ; by popular agi- 
tation against the present constitution, 
and possibly against the continued ex- 
istence, of the Upper House, and, if 
things go to the full length, an appeal 
to the country on the question whether 
the House of Lords can longer veto the 
popular will. If this issue were pre- 
sented to the country, and the country 
decided by a great majority against the 
Lords, and the Upper House refused 
to recognize the popular decision, the 
House of Commons might itself, as it 
has done before, ignore the House of 
Lords, or resolve that it no longer pos- 
sesses the veto power. None of these 
alternatives are likely to be necessary. 
If the House of Lords remembers, as it 
probably will, the precedents of its own 
history, it will make a strenuous fight to 
the last moment, and when it discovers 
that the Commons and the people are 
resolutely against it, it will make the best 
terms it can by way of compromise. 


The French 


Weekly Rest Act suspended) te 


French Sunday-clos- 
ing conflict, so far as Paris was con- 
cerned, for the Prefect decreed that retail 
shopkeepers be exempted from the obli- 
gation of the Act during the festive, busy 
three weeks of “ Noel” and “ Nouvel 
An.” It is thought, writes a Paris cor- 
respondent of The Outlook, that with the 
New Year some welcome and seasonable 
compromise will be found to permit of 
the fuller application of the well-inten- 
tioned legislative effort, and terminate 
four months of sterile agitation in the 
retail trades of France. From the same 
correspondent The Outlook receives the 
following account of the provisions and 
working of the law: Passed on July 13, 
the Act nominally came iato force on 
September 2. Its spirit is tersely and 
unmistakably indicated in its opening 
paragraphs, which provide that (1) no 
workman or employee shall be occupied 
more than six days per week in a com- 
mercial or industrial establishment of 
any kind; (2) that the weekly rest shall 
be for twenty-four consécutive hours; (3) 
that it shall be given on Sunday. It will 
be noticed that by omitting the’ word 
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“agricultural” the legislator releases 
one-half of the population of France (the 
powerful peasant electorate) from any 
obligations. It is fair to add that in 
this class the employers are almost as 
numerous as the employed. The main 
idea was to free the comparatively help- 
less mass of factory and shop workers 
from a week of uninterrupted labor. That 
such a rule must necessarily imply numer- 
ous exceptions was fully recognized; 
in fact, the eight iines embodying the 
principle are followed by eighty lines 
modifying or limiting its application. 
When it is proved that simultaneous Sun- 
day rest of the whole staff would be preju- 
dicial to the public or would compro- 
mise the normal working of an establish- 
ment, certain alternatives are specifically 
allowed: (1) a week-day holiday to the 
whole staff ; (2)closing from Sunday noon 
to Monday noon (a long Sunday-closing 
struggle between Paris grocers and their 
clerks was settled on this curious basis) ; 
(3) Sunday afternoon and a half-holiday 
during the week by rotation; (4) the 
whole staff by rotation. A long list of 
excepted trades (¢.¢., establishments 
authorized to adopt any of the above 
four systems without the Prefect’s special 
sanction) follows: hotels and taverns, 
hospitals, drug-stores, baths, libraries, 
journals, means of communication, and 
trades handling perishable goods gener- 
ally. Outside these trades exceptions 
are specifically provided for during the 
busy seasons prevalent in certain trades, 
and in other self-evident cases—Govern- 
ment arsenals working under pressure, 
outdoor callings subject to interruption 
by the weather, accidents and similar 
urgent matters. 


The weak points of the 
Act were evidently: (1) a 
tendency to leave the spe- 
cific classification of certain trades to 
the Executive ; (2) the omission of the 
provision of any special staff to insure 
the application of a measure of very 
wide scope. It was evidently a tenta- 
tive text, calculated rather to gratify 
hopes and direct efforts than to secure 
prompt and full results. ‘The fines pro- 
vided for first offenses ($1 to $3 per 
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employee) were slight; for repeated 
offenses ($3.20 to $20) hardly “ exem- 
plary.” The decree putting the Act into 
force was merely a document providing 
that in the case of temporary or perma- 
nent exception from Sunday closing the 
“compensating holiday ” should be duly 
fixed, and posted up in spots accessible 
to workers or inspectors. Gravest of 
all, the existing staff of factory inspect- 
ors was (over and above its ordinary 
and sufficient daily task) to insure the 
respect of the new law in the 825,000 
“industrial or commercial establish- 
ments’ of France. Under such condi- 
tions it is obvious that the actual effect 
of the Act would chiefly depend on the 


attitude of four classes—the employers, 


the employed, the police, and the magis- 
tracy—and, in cases of insufficiently 
defined professions, on the municipal 
councils and prefects, who were locally to 
study and decide such knotty points. 
Little difficulty arose in factories and 
wholesale establishments—the former 
already familiarized with Government 


inspection and control, the latter always* 


apt to enjoy easier hours than retailers. 
The question was (and still is) whether 
Sunday shopping can be suppressed 
throughout France. That a loyal effort 
was made many can bear witness. 
Trades differed in their application of 
the letter of the Act, and even in their 
local preferences. Many classes of shops 
which could close on Sundays in the 
wealthier parts of Paris (barbers, etc.), 
preferred a week day in working-class 
quarters. Butchers and grocers felt that 
they must open a few hours on Sunday 
morning to allow their clients to buy the 
day’s provisions. Compromises were 
thus frequent, but the tendency to re- 
spect the law was general, though not 
universal. Still, a feeling of uncertainty 
hung over the whole population. Small 
shopkeepers, conscientiously closing, saw 
law-ignoring neighbors summoned, but 
fined only nominal sums by hesitating 
magistrates—if, indeed, their cases were 
not remanded till an executive official 
had studied some technical issue. A 
few large central dry-goods houses tested 
the law frankly by remaining open. 
Many were closed, not by the authorities, 


but by the peaceable and dogged ob- 
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struction of the crowd of clerks from 
other establishments, who hung around 
their doors till business became impos- 
sible. The authorities, besieged by con- 
flicting claims—the trade associations 
appealing for “exceptions,” the shop- 
men’s associations (with the moral and 
often active support of labor unions) 
demanding that “the law be respected ”— 
temporize and seek a solution which will 
not alienate some powerful electoral class. 
So the holiday respite is welcome to all. 
That the action of the Act will be mo- 
mentarily minimized there is little doubt. 
But the principle adopted by the na- 
tion’s vote remains, to grow up gradu- 
ally as the French conservative timidity 
towards change gives place to the second 
national characteristic—the sentiment of 
all-round justice and solidarity, which 
may be temporarily clouded by preju- 
dice, but seldom fails finally to triumph. 
@ 
The United States Senate 
Moroccan recently ratified the Algeciras 
Affairs 
agreement or convention of 
last April concerning Morocco, but also 
attached a declaration that the United 
States has no intention of interfering in 
European politics. Some Senators de- 
clare that this resolution is superfluous ; 
it was apparently rendered necessary by 
the position of Senator Bacon, of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, who 
was believed to be ready to rally the 
Democratic vote against the treaty unless 
such a resolution were adopted. The 
Foreign Ministers and Parliaments of 
France, Spain, England, and Germany 
had already discussed the determina- 
tion of the two former Powers to send 
fleets to the Moroccan coast. In the 
French Parliament, despite the attack of 
M. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, M. Pichon, 
the Foreign Minister, carried the Cham- 
ber of Deputies with him in defending 
the Government. The Minister an- 
nounced the note presented that very 
day to the Ambassadors of the Powers 
which participated in the international 
conference at Algeciras. He declared 
that the Government’s aims in despatch- 
ing a fleet to Morocco were only to carry 
vut the terms of the Algeciras Convention 
to maintain order in Tangier, the chief 
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port in Morocco, and to protect foreign- 
ers. The Chamber’s confidence in the 
Government was shown by a majority of 
over three hundred ; it afterwards unant- 
mously ratified the Algeciras agreement. 
On the same day, in the Spanish Parlia- 
ment, Sefior Perez Caballero, the new 
Foreign Minister, demanded the imme- 
diate ratification of the Algeciras Con- 
vention, and assured members that the 
Government was not supporting any 
policy of adventure in Morocco. As to 
England and Germany, their Foreign 
Secretaries have given assurances of 
approval of this plan to restore order in 
Morocco, so long as the action is kept 
within the terms of the Algeciras Con- 
vention. It is fortunate that the diplo- 
mats at Algeciras provided a system 
of international protection for foreigners 
in Morocco, and of international influ- 
ence to check the misrule which for cen- 
turies has reigned there. While such 
intervention may be but the prelude to 
the closing act of the drama of Moor- 
ish independence, its independence has 
been purchased at a price which is an 
insult to civilization. In the early days 
of the Christian era Morocco, though 
mountainous in large part, was one 
of the world’s granaries. There are 
to-day instead only abandoned and 
untilled fields, yet their soil rivals in 
fertility that of our prairie States. The 
population is given over to lawlessness. 
All this is due to a long succession 
of weak and lawless rulers. Though 
the various Powers have recently sent 
expeditions to the Sultan at Fez, his 
capital, any good intentions manifested 
by the monarch cannot be executed by 
his own military and civil agents because 
the whole country is infested with the 
agents of the pretender to the throne 
and of other rebel chiefs. The result 
is a condition of anarchy both for natives 
and foreigners, and this has impelled 
France and Spain, as the Powers imme- 
diately involved, to take appropriate 
military action. 


Filling up the Canadian 
Prairie Provinces 


Just before the 
snow comes the 
Immigration De- 
partment of the Canadian Government 
at Ottawa takes stock of its year’s work, 
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Canada is eager for immigration; its Gov- 
ernment spends a large sum of money on 
immigration propaganda; and from every 
point of view the stock-taking for the year 
was satisfactory. It showed that in the 
season of 1905—6, 189,000 immigrants 
arrived in the Dominion, as compared 
with 146,000 during the season of 
1904-5. About the same time that 
these figures are compiled there are also 
compiled statistics of the harvest labor- 
ers carried into the prairie region be- 
yond Winnipeg by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. For the wheat har- 
vest of 1906 the number was 22,850, an 
increase of 6,500 over the number who 
went in for the prairie harvest of 1905. 
Among immigrant and railway officials 
at Winnipeg it is estimated that forty 
per cent. of the men who go in as har- 
vesters make their homes in the prairie 
provinces, and that in the next two or 
three years a large proportion of them 
will become homesteaders-—will take up 
quarter-sections of Government land, 
or purchase land from the railway com- 
panies. During the twelve months which 
ended on the 30th of September, 50,000 
homesteaders went into western Can- 
ada and possessed themselves of 12,500 
square miles of farm land. Winnipeg 
is the clearing-house for most of this 
Western immigration ; and in these days, 
when the 250,000,000 acres of wheat 
land in Canada are being so rapidly 
peopled by immigrants from Great Brit- 
ain, from the United States, and from 
the older provinces of Canada, its posi- 
tion among the larger citiesgof the North 
American continent is unique. 


In the immigra- 
tion season Win- 
nipeg has a tran- 
sient population of from seventeen to 
twenty thousand; while as a result of the 
immigration of the last three or four years 
the city has now reached the hundred 
thousand class. Other Western cities are 
increasing in population from the same 
cause; but of all the Canadian cities 
Winnipeg is perhaps the best from which 
to form an idea of what the filling up of 
the wheat area of the Dominion means 
in the way of development. In Winni- 
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peg the increase in population has been 
so great that the municipal equipment 
of the city is in arrears, and extraor- 
dinary exertions and large outlays are 
now being made to bring the water sup- 
ply, the sewerage system, and the street 
department up to the needs of the city. 
Even the railway companies, which are 
usually supposed to look far ahead, have 
found themselves behindhand and not 
quite ready for all the business—passen- 
ger and freight—which the rapid devel- 
opment of the prairie country is bringing 
to them. The new station of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company at Win- 
nipeg is, as a station, almost as magnifi- 
cent as Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
It was opened a few months ago, before 
it was fully complete. It still lacks a 
train-shed, and, large as it is, it has 
already been found too small, and the 
building of an annex is now to go on 
side by side with the completion of the 
main station. East of the city of Ottawa 
there is only a single track of rails; but 
the handling of the increasing grain 
crops—for the Canadian West now raises 
85,000,000 bushels—has rendered neces- 
sary the double-tracking of the four 
hundred miles of railway which lie be- 
tween Winnipeg and Fort William, where 
most of the grain is transferred from cars 
to steamers for conveyance down the 
Great Lakes to Canadian and American 
ports. So far, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has so organized its immigration 
propaganda as to bring into the country 
only people intending to settle on the 
land. Manufacturers have long urged 
that the Government should help them 
in recruiting skilled labor for the fac- 
tories. The Government, however, will 
not change its policy ; and consequently, 
at the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association at Win- 
nipeg, the Association decided to take 
this work into its own hands and begin 
at once a propaganda in Great Britain 
in the interest of the factories and work- 
shops of the Dominion. 


For the first time, 
so far as we know, 
the King of Eng- 
land has given one of the “ Birthday 
Honors ” to a man as a reward for he- 
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roic missionary work. It is true that the 
man could hardly be regarded as a con- 
ventional missionary; for Dr. Grenfell, 
who is now a Companion of St. Michael 
and St. George, fills many offices on the 
Labrador coast, as readers of The 
Outlook know. He is a surgeon, master- 
mariner, a magistrate, an agent of Lloyds 
in running down rascals who wreck their 
vessels for the insurance, a manager of 
a string of co-operative stores, a general 
opponent of all fraud and oppression, a 
fighter against the drink evil, which finds 
peculiarly helpless victims among the 
fisher-folk, an upholder of all good, and 
a friend and comrade to everybody who 
comes in contact with him. He takes 
his new honor with a characteristic spirit, 
for he values it, not as a tribute to him- 
self personally, but as a sanction which 
will give him power in his struggle with 
unscrupulous traders, heartless dealers 
in rum,-and all sorts of malefactors who 
find on that coast easy prey and safe 
quarters. He is now planning to intro- 
duce reindeer into that country. These 
avimals will furnish food, clothing, trans- 
portation in place of dog-teams, material 
for manufacture, and consequently new 
opportunities for industrial development 
for all the people. Dr. Grenfell has 
already received several hundred dollars 
for this purpose. A hundred dollars will 
purchase and transport a deer. About 
five thousand dollars will furnish him a 
herd to begin with. The main part, how- 
ever, of Dr. Grenfell’s work is his bearing 
of health and strength to the sick and 
injured by means of medicine, surgery, 
and nursing. He has charge of four 
hospitals, and, by means of his hospital 
ship and his dog-teams, makes his 
rounds among the sparse and needy 
population, and everywhere he goes he 
carries with words, and, better still, by 
his life, the message of his simple, gen- 
uine, and untheological religious faith. 
Dr. Grenfell is now in this country, 
where he has many friends. Interest in 
his work has spread to many places. 
There is a committee for New England, 
represented at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
by Miss E. E. White. In New York 
there is the Grenfell Association, witha 
Board of Directors composed of repre- 
sentative men, of whom Dr. Henry van 
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Dyke is the President; the office of the 
Secretary of the Grenfell Association is 
at 287 Fourth Avenue; the Treasurer, 
Mr. Eugene Delano, 59 Wall Street, 
receives and acknowledges contributions. 
The friends of Dr. Grenfell are now 
planning to fé#m a National organiza- 
tion, so that the support of his work may 
be unified. Dr. Grenfell is speaking in 
various cities; his visit will continue 
until some time in March. On January 
15, in the evening, a meeting under the 
auspices of the Grenfell Association will 
be held in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Dr. van Dyke will preside, and 
Dr. Grenfell himself will give an account 
of his work, or, as he terms it, his “ jolly 
good fun,” in Labrador. He is not a 
martyr in any ordinary sense of the 
word; and his self-sacrifice is not of the 
kind that expresses itself in terms of 
affliction or deprivation. His spirit is 
that of the soldier who loves the battle. 
He ought to receive the heartiest and 
the most persistent kind of support. 


Following quickly 
upon the report 
that a Western 
bishop would revive the mediaval cere- 
mony of unction as a cure for illness, 
and incidentally as a counter-agent to 
Christian Science, comes the news of 
a significant enterprise at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston. The Rev. Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, rector of this parish, is en- 
deavoring to put to humane, religious 
service the best results of scientific re- 
search in the treatment of spiritual and 
certain physical ailments by psychical 
means. ‘To launch the project, Dr. J. J 
Putnam and Dr. Richard Cabot, of the 
Harvard Medical School, joined with Dr. 
Worcester and his colleague, Dr. Me 
Comb, in speaking at two Sunday eve- 
ning meetings in November at the parish 
rooms. These talks were preliminary 
to the formation of a class, the members 
of which may meet the rector and a 
medical specialist in neurology at the 
church on a specified week-day from this 
time forth. ‘The consultations and treat- 
ment thus freely offered are, by a care- 
ful provision, to interfere in no wise with 
the work of the patients’ own physicians, 
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if they are already under medical care. 
The purpose is rather to supplement and 
extend this work. Applicants for aid 
will receive the advice considered best 
for their special needs. A library of 
the most helpful books relating to sug- 
gestion and psycho-therapeutics in their 
more and less simple forms will be 
generously employed. Such obvious 
measures as setting the applicants to 
some unselfish work which shall bring 
them into healthier relations with their 
fellow-beings will form an important ele- 
ment in the work Indeed, this lifting 
of the sufferer out of himself by the 
agencies of ambition, affection, and re- 
ligion was pointed out by Dr. Cabot as 
one of the most effective means of cure. 
In this day of growing recognition of the 
close relation between body and mind 
it was to be expected that a concrete 
attempt would be made toward the in- 
telligent yoking of the efforts of those 
who minister to the parallel needs of 
mankind. ‘The scientific psychologist 
and the progressive clergyman can each 
bring so much to the other that the won- 
der is that they have stood so long apart. 
The distinctive note of the movement in 
Boston is the combination of sound re- 
ligious teaching with sound scientific 
theory and practice. Both here and in 
England, where it has just been learned 
that a similar pioneer enterprise is on 
foot, the movement is worth watching. 
It is modestly and reverently undertaken, 
with a full realization that experiment 
aione can test its value. 


Soon after assuming the 
presidency of Yale, six 
years ago, Dr. Hadley in 
various addresses emphasized moral 
leadership as a proper and desirable 
function of universities as well as of 
churches. He gave practical illustration 
of this idea three years ago in his pub- 
lished lectures on tre “ Relation Between 
Freedom and Responsibility.”- These 
set forth the ethical basis of democracy, 
and the present low standard of public 
ethics as needing correction by the cul- 
ture of a social conscience in the citizen, 
rather than by improving social ma- 
chinery. In his recent lectures before 
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the New Yale School of Philanthropy on 
the “ Basis of Public Morals” he has 
again illustrated the same idea, in a dis- 
cussion of modern ethical ideals, and 
the ethics of trade, of corporate manage- 
ment, and of political activity. In these 
lectures Dr. Hadley fully recognized the 
fact that there has been a betterment of 
business practices since the moral an- 
archy that set in subsequently to the 
Civil War. ‘“ The late insurance scan- 
dals,” said he, “‘ were a pious regard to 
the —Ten Commandments, compared to 
the doings of that time in ‘ Erie.’” But 
while heroism and altruism remain the 
ideals of conduct in private life, he 
found their base opposites still common 
in business and political life. No legis- 
lative devices could be relied on to extir- 
pate them, but only the moralization of 
the individual conscience by an interest 
for the common good in the light of 
common sense. The stress of every 
lecture was on the pernicious effect of 
all policies of self-interest, which is seen 
in the current evils that result wherever 
private advantage is preferred to fidelity 
to a public trust. ‘These appear in the 
gambling and extortion observable when 
modern trade in its larger forms is per- 
verted from its legitimate end of supply- 
ing public needs. They appear when 
corporations by selfish insistence on legal 
rights invite legal spoliation. ‘They ap- 
pear even in the National Legislature 
when parts of the country “ extort con- 
stitutional blackmail ” for not opposing 
National interests... The cure is not in 
new laws, but new minds, rational and 
unselfish ideals of good. The note of 
moral leadership has repeatedly come 
from Yale. Twenty years ago Professor 
Sumner in a little book declared it time 
to call out “all the moral reserves ” to 
check the progress of moral decay. 
More recently Professor Ladd in another 
book gave warning of a moral crisis im- 
pending in the lack of moral energy in 
the churches. The keynote of President 
Hadley’s inaugural address was fidelity 
to the moral ideals of democracy and 
Christianity. Since then he has kept 
the work of moral invigoration continu- 
ously in view by his addresses to the 
student community, as well as to other 
audiences, A conspicuous instance was 
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his last baccalaureate, noticed as such 
by The Outlook at the time. It is hardly 
disputable that the churches need to do 
more than they have done in _ such 
endeavors to correct -the low ideals of 
commercialism and industrialism. It is 
a wholesome example that the University 
sets them for the exercise of the moral 
leadership that is traditionally and 
naturally theirs. 


A new suggestion with 
regard to the school- 
house comes to us 
from Pueblo, Colorado. Its main object 
is health, but the educational features 
are by no means lost sight of. It is the 
application of the group system to edu- 
cational facilities. Beginning with a cen- 
tral hall or auditorium, the needs of the 
community are met by the addition of 
new buildings on either side of this hall 
from time to time. A whole block is 
utilized, and the additions are made to 
meet the requirements of the situation. 
The number of school-rooms may be 
made always to meet the demand, which 
is not the case with a building of many 
rooms. ‘The many-roomed building is 
usually ahead or behind the needs of the 
district ; there are vacant rooms intended 
for future requirements, or crowded 
rooms waiting for the school board to 
build. Under the new plan there is 
less waste room. ‘There is less chance 
of fire, and in case of fire there is 
less chance for loss of property or 
damage by water, and the danger to 
pupils is reduced to a minimum. Light 
and ventilation may be obtained from 
any direction. ‘There are no large hall- 
ways to accumulate dirt. There is less 
work for the janitor, and there is no 
sweeping of dust and other refuse 
from one floor down upon another. A 
recess may be taken out-of-doors at any 
time without disturbing other classes. 
There is a greater field for individuality 
on the part of both teachers and pupils. 
The view from the ground floor is more 
attractive to children, being nearer to 
nature. The artistic possibilities are 
greater. Those who advocate the Pueblo 
plan of single-story, detached school 
buildings ask, “ If life, health, and econ- 
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omy be worth considering, is there any 
excuse for still erecting the four, eight, 
twelve, and-sixteen-room buildings except 
the trouble of getting out of a rut?” 
The following extracts from letters of 
teachers in Pueblo who are teaching in 
one-room buildings will serve to empha- 
size the practical value of the plan sug- 
gested : 

Because of its being organized on the 
family plan, I prefer a cottage school. The 
teacher is able to take part in all the exer- 
cises, not only class exercises, but also 
games. 

Each room can be independent in regard 
to discipline and recreation without disturb- 
ing others, thus giving teacher and pupil 
more outdoor life and exercise. 

Children are less liable to be exposed to 
contagious diseases when the buildings are 
separate. 

The plan makes it possible for the children 
to pass outside often for fresh air, rest, and 
nature study work, painting, or gardening. 

Games, exercises, music, and other work 
can be given without being heard in the 
other rooms. 

It gives better opportunity to study the 
individual child when you can be with him 
both in the room and on the grounds. 

There is much less nervous strain upon 
the teacher in accomplishing the same amount 
of work. 


9} 
What France Has 
Done 


From week to week the readers of 
The Outlook have been informed of all 
the important phases of the great conflict 
which for the last four years has been 
going on in France. 

Not since the French Revolution and 
the establishment of the Third Republic 
has France taken a step so important for 
her national life. The magnitude of the 
event can scarcely be overestimated. 
Great principles are involved which were 
long since settled in our own land, and 
we believe settled rightly and finally. 
No people are in a better position to 
judge dispassionately the situation in 
France than the American people, and 
none are more interested in knowing 
what has taken place. The value set 
upon American public opinion is seen in 
the efforts which are being made to influ- 
ence it: France has been charged with 


persecution, spoliation, and robbery, with 


the violation of international obligations, 
with the repudiation of a national debt, 
with irreligion and blasphemy. How 
much of this is true? What has France 
really done? In answering this question 
some things must be kept clearly in 
mind. 

In the first place, this conflict has not 
been a battle between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. France is a Roman 
Catholic nation. There are thirty-six 
Roman Catholics to one Protestant. If 
Protestants had attempted to carry 
through this policy, they could have been 
overwhelmingly outvoted. The Jews like- 
wise are few innumber. This has been 
a battle of Catholics with Catholics. It 
is partly a battle between Catholics who 
have left the Church and Catholics who 
are still in it; it is still more a battle 
between the Catholic monarchists and 
the Catholic republicans, between Cath- 
olics at Rome and those in France. 

Secondly, this question, so far as it 
has been decided for France, has been 
decided by the French people through 
their representatives in parliament. On 
the other hand, the final Catholic policy 
has been decided by one man—the Pope 
at Rome. Again and again the prin- 
ciple involved has been referred to the 
French people in general elections. In 
spite of the complications of French 
politics and the number and tendencies 
of French parties, the Separation Law 
has been sustained by overwhelming 
votes. The Catholics, on the contrary, 
have been much divided. Speaking 
generally, the monarchists have opposed 
the bill ; the republicans have sustained 
it. 

A group of twenty-three of the most 
eminent Catholics in France, among 
whom were Brunetitre, Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and others of equal distinc- 
tion in letters and law, in a letter over 
their own signatures, addressed the 


bishops of France, and, while depre- 


cating the character and spirit of the 
law, urged the bishops to accept it and 
to organize under it. The fact that 
a number of eminent Catholic laymen 
should venture to.influence the bishops 
in a matter of national importance 
made them the subjects of violent 
attack from the ultramontane organs; 
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they were dubbed “green cardinals,” 
because so many of the signers were 
privileged to wear on their coat the green 
palm of the French Academy. The 
bishops, however, were not uninfluenced 


- by this appeal. Some of them, like the 


Archbishop of Rouen, had independently 
upheld the law. It is probable that in 
the Assembly of Bishops, by a large 
majority, a decision was reached in 
favor of organizing under the new law. 
Thus if the question for the Catholic 
Church in France could have been 
decided by the suffrage of its most 
distinguished laymen or by that of the 
bishops, the vote would have been for 
submission. In France, however, while 
the affairs of the nation are settled by 
popular suffrage and by representative 
government, the affairs of the Church 
are settled by an appeal to the Pope, 
who has disregarded the bishops and the 
law. 

A writer in the Catholic World, of 
New York, describing the situation 
before the Pope’s decision, says: ‘ The 
lay Catholics of France were then divided 
into two camps: on the one side there 
were those who were called ‘ submission- 
ists,’ and on the other the advocates of 
resistance. ‘The hierarchy and the clergy 
were equally divided.” “So long as 
the Holy See had made no definite pro- 
nouncement. concerning the policy which 
French Catholics ought to adopt, they 
were very much divided on the ques- 
tion, but unanimity instantly reigned on 
the day when Pope Pius X. formally 
indicated a definite policy.” 

This unanimity is not the unanimity of 
conviction, but of obedience. It is the 
unanimity with which soldiers obey a gen- 
eral even when they know he is wrong. 
A distinguished prelate of the Catholic 
Church in this country has publicly said 
that if Leo XIII. had been in the papal 
chair the deadlock would not have oc- 
curred. Another Catholic equally emi- 
nent has said that the present Pope 
knows nothing of international politics, 
does not understand France, and is guided 
by a small-clique at Rome. It is not 
alone American Protestants who doubt 
the wisdom of governing a Church so 
that the ripest conviction of its most 
eminent men, both lay and clerical, is 
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set aside by the edict of one man in a 
foreign land; many French Catholics 
have left the Church because they can- 
not be loyal to an authority that does 
not command their convictions. They 
refuse to accept the formula of M. Brune- 
titre to obey the Pope in the dark if 
they cannot obey him in the light. The 
most pathetic aspect of the religious 
situation in France is not due to the 
action of the Government, which has 
not closed the churches ; it is due to the 
fact that thousands on thousands of 
Catholics have left the Church because 
they decline longer to accept its dogmas 
or its authority. They are orphaned 
Catholics without a religious home. 
They cannot be recalled by decrees or 
anathemas. 

Catholics, both regular and nominal, 
in France may concede the right of 
the Pope to decree as to vestments and 
doctrines, and to decide questions that 
are purely religious; but a majority of 
the thirty-six millions of Catholics have 
decided that they will not longer main- 
tain a political alliance with the Pope or 
recognize in any official way the doctrine 
of his temporal sovereignty. Under this 
conviction, France has abolished the 
Concordat between the Pope and the 
State. 

In doing this has France violated an 
international obligation? It is not diffi- 
cult to answer this question both from 
the standpoint of ethics and of inter- 
national law. ‘The Concordat was an 
agreement made between Napoleon I. 
and the Pope in 1801, with reference to 
the status of the Catholic Church in 
France. There is not a clause in it that 
indicates that it was in the nature of a 
perpetual contract. Indeed, there is a 
clause which indicates the contrary. 
It was provided that if at any time the 
successor of the First Consul should not 
be a Catholic, there should be a new 
agreement, 

In refusing to regard the Pope any 
longer as a foreign potentate, France 
has taken a step which Garibaldi and 
Victor Emmanuel took for Italy years ago, 
in spite of Napoleon III. At the last 
Hague Conference the existence of the 
Pope as a sovereign was not even recog 
nized, France may well claim that it 
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could not recognize the sovereignty of 
the Pope, because every vestige of it is 
gone. 

Has France repudiated a national 
debt? Upon what is the accusation 
based? Upon the assumption that the 
agreement to pay salaries in the Concor- 
dat was to be perpetual. The article of 
the Concordat reads: “ The government 
assures a proper salary to the bishops 
and pastors whose dioceses may be in- 
cluded in the rearrangement.” ‘There 
was no contract as to how much should 
be paid or how long. 

It has been said that France has 
actually done what the State of New 
York would do if it should seize and 
hold the property of Trinity Church, 
France has not assumed to-day in the 
new law the ownership of any buildings 
or churches which it has not owned for 
more than a hundred years under the 
Concordat. In that document the Pope 
formally renounced on behalf of the 
Church the title to the property acquired 
by the nation in the French Revolution. 
For instance, the ancient churches such 
as Notre Dame and the Oratoire, the 
former a Catholic and the latter a Prot 
estant house of worship, belong to the 
French Government. For a hundred 
years France has allowed these religious 
bodies to use them. The new law does 
not confiscate them; it simply reaffirms 
the title to them which was declared in 
the Concordat. Nor has the State con- 
fiscated any church buildings erected 
since the Concordat and built by the 
individual offerings of pious Catholics. 
The law does not raise the question of 
their title. When there is any doubt on 
this point, it leaves the decision to the 
courts. 

With reference to other property, real 
and personal, now held by the Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish churches, it re- 
quires that an inventory shall be taken 
of the same, and that it shall be legally 
held by associations or trustees formed 
from the representatives of these bodies. 
The law reads: “Conforming to the 
regulations of the general organization 
of the religious worship of which they 
propose to assure the exercise.” The 
twenty-three eminent Catholics whose 
address to the bishops has already been 


referred to laid great stress upon this; 
they pointed out that the Pope had “ the 
power to outline what are the general 
laws of organization for a Catholic asso- 
ciation of worship.” They completely 
answered the objection that such an 
association must be composed only of 
laymen, the rock of offense to the Pontiff. 
These eminent Catholics showed con- 
clusively that the object of the law was 
to prevent non-religious associations 
from getting possession of the churches ; 
they declare, ‘‘ We are not hindered by 
the Law of Separation from believing 
what we choose, nor from practicing 
what we believe; the hierarchy re- 
mains intact; “ our churches, too, being 
allowed to remain at the disposition 
of organized associations and under 
the direction of the bishops;” and they 
point out the disastrous results of not 
organizing under the law. 

The asperity of the discussion, and 
the evident desire of the extreme radi- 
cals to affront the dignity of the Pope 
and the Catholic Church, and even to 
scoff at religion itself, are greatly to be 
deplored, as is the violence of a few 
extremists, both clerical secular, 
especially in the taking of inventories, 
a prudent measure in the law intro- 
duced at the demand of the Conserva- 
lives. It is to the credit_of the freat 
majority of Catholics, however, that they 
have refused to listen to the appeals of 
incendiary journals like La Croix; and 
it is to the credit of the Government 
that it has demanded, and in most cases 
secured, moderation on the part of its 
officials. These are matters incident to 
the enforcement of the law; they do not 
affect its underlying principle. 

We have shown what France has of 
done. It is not difficult to understand 
what it Aas done. Omitting all unneces- 
sary and minor details of the law, France 
has apparently decided : 

That the union between Church and 
State shall be severed; that the Roman 
Catholic Church shall no longer be a 
privileged religion ; that all sects shall 
stand on the same footing before the 
law ; that liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of worship shall be guaranteed to 
all; that the Government will no longer 
sustain official relations with the Pope ; 
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that the State will retain the title to the 
cathedrals and churches that belong to 
it; that it shall freely place these at the 
disposition of the different religious 
bodies ; that the property belonging to 
different sects shall be held by their 
legal representatives ; that no religion 
shall be salaried or supported by the 
State ; that the reduction of salaries how 
paid shall be gradual, and that pensions 
for life may be given conditionally to 
pastors and priests over forty-five years 
of age; that the State shall no longer 
nominate ministers of religion to clerical 
offices, but they are restored to all their 
political rights. 


Railway Rate Regula- 
tion: The Next Step 


The New York Sun publishes a speech 
by Mr. M. H. Smith, the President of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, which, to use his own words, 
“sounds a _ pessimistic note.” That 
note is, in brief, that the cost of improv- 
ing and operating railways is constantly 
increasing, and that the people are de- 
manding that the railways shall pay larger 
taxes and shall receive less sums in 
freight and passenger rates, and that if 
this process is continued indefinitely, the 
end must be bankruptcy. ‘The cardinal 
mistake in this address, as it is with many 
if not most of the special advocates of the 
railways, is in the italicized portion of 
the following sentence: ‘A law has 
been enacted giving to a Commission 
mandatory power to fix rates, ‘he avowed 
purpose being to reduce the rates.” 

It is a mistake that the avowed pur- 
pose of the recent railway rate legislation 
was to reduce rates. Its object was, in 
some cases, to raise the rates—to some 
shippers. The objection of the Ameri- 
can people to the railway rates was not 
that they were too high, but that they 
were unequal. ‘The object of the Amer- 
ican people was not to reduce the rates, 
but to equalize them. We repeat an 
illustration which we have used before: 
it would be better for the people of the 
United States to have a uniform rate of 
postage of three cents an ounce than to 
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have a general rate of two cents an 
ounce with a special reduction to a cent 
and a half to favored buyers. ‘What the 
American people object to is not high 
rates, but special privileges. No doubt 
individuals can be found who complain 
that railway rates are too high. No 
doubt in some cases they are too high. 
But this is not the cause of the popular 
discontent. Very little has been said by 
President Roosevelt, who is the author 
of the railway rate regulation, about the 
prices being too high. Not much com- 
plaint was made on this score in the 
Congressional debates. The avowed 
purpose, we repeat, is not to reduce 
rates, but to equalize rates so that all 
shippers and all communities shall be 
treated alike. Public discussion to be 
of value must be discussion of the real 
question, not of an imaginary one. 
There are two theories on which rail- 
way rates may be adjusted. The first is 
that the railway has something to sell, 
namely transportation, and that it may 
properly sell this transportation for the 
best price it can get, as a farmer does 
his apples, or a butcher his meat. The 
other theory is that transportation is not 
a piece of private property to be sold, — 
but a public service to be rendered, and 
that freight charges are not a price paid 
by a customer for a thing purchased, 
but a toll paid by a trader for the use of 
a special kind of public highway. On 
the first theory the owner charges for 
the transportation which he has to sell 
whatever he thinks he can get for 
it—in other words, he charges all that 
the traffic will bear. On the second 
theory the toll is fixed by the State 
on equal terms to all who use the 
road, and this rate ought to be so 
adjusted as to pay a fair interest to 
those whose capital is invested in the 
road and a fair compensation to those 
who operate it, and no more. In old 
days we had turnpikes in some of our 
States and a toll-gate at eitherend. Our 
railways have been operated on the 
theory that the toll-gate keeper may 
charge any man who comes along what- 
ever he can get out of him. ‘The peo- 
ple demand that the toll be fixed by 
law, be charged on equal terms to all 
who use the turnpike, and be just alike 
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to the traveler and the turnpike com- 
pany. Some of our ablest railway officials 
recognize this distinction and accept the 
latter theory. The sooner all railway 
officials accept it, the farther we shall be 
on the road to a final settlement of the 
somewhat difficult question, On what 
principles shall we determine what rates 
are just and equal to the railways, to the 
shippers, and to the various communities? 

All that we have done so far is to give 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
power, on complaint that particular 
charges are unjust and unequal, to order 
them made just and equal. This is a good 
first step, but not a final one. What we 
next want is an official recognition by law 
that freight charges are a turnpike tell, 
and a conference by representatives. of 
the people appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and representatives of those rail- 
ways only that accept that principle, in 
an endeavor to settle upon certain gen- 
eral principles to be universally applied 
by the Government in determining what 
the tolls should be. 


The Duscomforts of 


New York 


Americans have still a great deal to 
learn in the application of ideas and 
intelligence to the government of cities. 
Our notions on this subject have been 
largely rudimentary; we have treated 
cities as if they were mere aggregations 
of houses instead of vital organizations 
of community life, with a unity which 
can be expressed in legislation, in build- 
ing, in the direction of affairs. We 
have thought of the government of cities 
as a kind of minor politics, involving the 
filling of offices, plans for raising mohey, 
collecting taxes, and gaining ground for 
the party. In Europe, as Americans 
have come to understand, many cities 
are studied as a whole and treated as 
unities, from the regulative, the adminis- 
trative, the educational, and the esthetic 
side ; and to this point of view Ameri- 
cans are coming as rapidly as their pre- 
occupations and prejudices will permit. 

New York is becoming every year a 
more interesting place to live in ; its cos- 


mopolitan character increases and more 
sharply defines itself from decade to 
decade. Those who suppose that it is 
simply a business community know very 
little about it. Its life is many-sided; 
and the vast number of different peoples 
included within its boundaries present 
problems of the deepest interest. It is 
not, however, a comfortable city to live 
in; it is distinctly uncomfortable. In 
the rudimentary conception of the man- 
agement of cities which has prevailed, 
small place was made for comfort; but 
comfort holds a great place in the life of 
any highly civilized community, and the 
success of the management of a city is 
very largely measured by the comfort in 
which its people live. The discomfort 
of living in New York is due to a con- 
siderable extent to its conformation, to 
lack of means and methods of transpor- 
tation from point to point. At certain 
hours in the day every vehicle that runs 
on wheels and is open to the public, 
above or below ground, is crowded, not 
only beyond all comfort, but well beyond 
the line of decency. ‘The scenes which 
take place, not only at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, but often at the stations of the 
Subway, are fast breeding a kind of sav- 
agery which will give the city in the end 
a very unenviable reputation. The log- 
ical outcome of the present tendency 
would be a free fight at the entrance to 
the platform of every car, and the oppor- 
tunity of getting aboard to those who 
survive in the struggle. Women espe- 
cially are subjected to familiarities which 
no woman, decent or otherwise, ought to 
bear, and the men who are eager to pro- 
tect them are helpless under the pressure 
of the merciless horde which fights its 
way to a car platform. Public sentiment 
will do something when it is aroused; 
but final relief cannot come until the 
means of transportation are multiplied. 
In the meantime, and perhaps for all 
time in view of the conformation of New 
York and the fact that such a host of 
people are anxious to go in the same 
direction at the same time, the city needs 
to create a strong sentiment imposing 
restraint, patience, and courtesy on its 
citizens. 

In many instances the trouble is due 
to the lack of application of ideas to the 
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situation. It is very hard, for instance, 
for a layman to understand why the pro- 
visions for transporting people across 
New York are so hopelessly inadequate. 
At the foot of West Twenty-third Street 
four large railways have their city termi- 
nals and pour in every day an army of 
men and women. To distribute this 
army over the city there is a single rail- 
way through Twenty-third Street. Be- 
tween four and six o’clock in the evening 
the accommodations for passengers who 
wish to go to the ferries at the foot of 
West Twenty-third Street are hopelessly 
inadequate ; and in the morning, from 
eight to ten, when the army of commuters 
and shoppers come in from the various 
roads across the Hudson River, they 
swarm around the insufficient cars like 
bees around a hive. The disproportion 
between these commuters and travelers 
and the means of carrying them would 
be ridiculous if it were not exasperating. 
There ought to be a conference of the pas- 
senger agents of the four railways that 
have terminals in West Twenty-third 
Street and the managers of the Twenty- 
third Street electric car line to provide 
for a proper distribution of the multitude 
that is landed there every day and is 
often obliged to wait in the bitter winds 
of winter until a number of cars have 
passed before it is possible to obtain even 
foot-room. To the lay mind the con- 
struction of some kind of a loop at West 
Twenty-third Street would seem imper- 
ative, or the building of parallel lines 
through Twenty-second or Twenty-fourth 
Streets. Under any circumstances, the 
number of cars in use during the rush 
hours ought to be very largely increased. 

Another source of discomfort in New 
York is the multitude of unnecessary 
noises. The daily life of a modern city 
cannot be conducted without a great 
deal of noise, but*probably two-thirds of 
the most irritating sounds that pierce the 
ears of residents of New York are un- 
necessary. Mrs. Rice, who has organ- 
ized the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noises, .is in the way of 
rendering the public a great service if she 
succeeds in carrying out the work which 
she has planned. She has interested a 
number of the most prominent men of 
the metropolis, and proposes, in the first 
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place, to secure relief for the hospitals. 
She calls attention to the fact that the 
street-car company that operates a line 
of cars passing St. Vincent’s Hospital 
on Seventh Avenue agreed, at the time 
of securing its franchise, that no bells 
should be rung in front of the building, 
and she asks very pertinently why the 
same rule cannot be enforced in the 
neighborhood of other hospitals. She 
hopes to secure the co-operation of auto- 
mobile clubs in order that, in passing 
the hospitals, noises may be avoided. 
She intends to ask that a policeman be 
assigned on every block on which there 
is a hospital. Several physicians in dif- 
ferent hospitals who have been consulted 
are agreed that street noises in the 
neighborhood of these institutions are a 
serious menace to the well-being of 
patients, and one of them expressed the 
opinion that two patients in the hospital 
with which he is connected became in- 
sane during the year owing, partly, ‘to 
the constant noises prevailing about the 
building. If Mrs. Rice is able to effect, 
even in part, what she has in mind, she 
will render a very important service not 


-only to the hospitals but to residents of 


New York, and the movement may lead 
the way to a marked diminution of one 
of the most uncomfortable concomi- 
tants of city residence. It is high time 
to study the possibilities of diminishing 
the discomforts of living in one of the 
most interesting cities of America. 
During the last few months residents 
of New York have endured the discom- 
forts of traveling across the Desert of 
Sahara or over the alkali plains of Mon- 
tana without securing novelty of sur- 
roundings or unusual scenery. Not in 
the memory of this generation have the 
streets of the city been in such a de- 
plorable condition. In wet weather the 
mud in many places is inches deep; in 
dry and windy weather the streets are 
filled with clouds of dust. The condi- 
tion is deplorable; and unless circum- 
stances exist which are unknown to the 
public, it is unpardonable. What has 
happened to the street-cleaning depart- 
ment? has it gone into the hands of a 
receiver? It is giving New York the 
reputation of being the dirtiest city 1 
America, Not many years ‘ago, under 
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the leadership of Colonel Waring, it was 
one of the cleanest cities in the world. 


Self- Condemned 


Last week a number of well-known 
men in New York assured the Secretary 
of State by letter of their conviction that 
for any measure he might adopt in order 
to give the European Powers the moral 
support of the United States in “any 
undertaking to secure conditions in the 
Congo that will not disgrace civiliza- 
tion,” he would have their “ earnest and 
urgent approval.” The signers of this 
letter pointed to the fact that over a 
year has passed “ since the report of the 
Commission chosen by the Chief Execu- 
tive and virtual owner of the Congo to 
investigate conditions in that State was 
published,” and that those Commission- 
ers “felt constrained to report the ex- 
istence of measures and practices of 
flagrant inhumanity.” In view of the 
repeated assertions that the criticism of 
the Congo Government is based upon 
the tales of prejudiced missionaries and 
superficial travelers, it is important to 
remember that there is no occasion for 
looking any further for an indictment of 
the Congo Government than the report 
of these Commissioners. From that re- 
port were selected seven points for spe- 
cific mention. One needs only to turn 
to that report to see how well established 
are those seven statements made by the 
writers of the letter. We here quote 
those seven points, and under each point 
certain portions of the report which sub- 
stantiate the statement. We shall use the 
English translation of the report, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, entitled 
“The Congo: A Report of the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry.” The numbers in paren- 
theses refer to the pages of this edition. 
Readers of The Outlook who wish to 
follow this matter further will find these 
references useful. The measures and 
practices which the writers of this letter 
note are as follows: 

The first point in this letter is, “ The 
exaction of a labor tax so oppressive 
that many natives on whom it falls have 
little, if any, freedom.” The Commis- 
sioners remark (p. 30) that “a labor tax, 


as in the case of all taxes, should absorb 
only a small portion of the activities of 
the individuals ; it ought to supply simply 
the needs of the government, be in rela- 
tion to the benefits which the contrib- 
utors receive therefrom; it ought finally, 
as we propose, be in harmony as far as 
possible with the principle of individual 
liberty, and we believe that within these 
limits it cannot be criticised.” By decree 
of the King-Sovereign (p. 37) the total 
amount of the labor tax “ cannot exceed 
during any one month forty hours of 
actual labor.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, what do we find? In the first 
place (p. 39), it is not labor but produce 
that is exacted, and so great an amount 
of produce that in some cases the native 
has little or no time for anything but the 
toil of gathering it and conveying it to 
his taskmasters. ‘Thus, concerning the 
collection of chikwangue (p. 46, 47, 48): 


All of the witnesses who were heard b 
the Commission on this subject were unan- 
mous in criticising the large amount that 
was imposed upon the women of certain vil- 
lages, the continuity of the imposition, and 
the long journeys that had to be made... . 
The worst feature of this imposition is its 
continuity. As the chik#wangue can be pre- 
served only a few days, the native, even by 
doubling his activities, cannot at one time 
discharge his obligation extending over a 
long period. The imposition . . . becomes 
a sort of obligatory labor, since there is ever 
before the native the thought of delivery 
that must soon be made. . . . It is inadmis- 
sible that he should be obliged to travel 150 
kilometers ae ninety miles] to bring to 
the place of delivery a tax which represents 
a value of about one franc and a half — 
thirty cents]. . . . Following the ruleAhat we 
have observed in vogue, the labor is thrown 
upon the weaker members of the family, so 
that it is the women, children, and domestic 
slaves who are forced to be the agencies of 
transport. This peculiarity, instead of at- 
tenuating the bad features of the system, 
rather increases them. For it is these who 
form the industrious element of the village, 
and if a great part of their time is taken up 
by the exigencies of the impost and procur- 
ing the means for their own subsistence, 
they have not, however great may be their 
desire, a chance to perform other labor; 
hence the abandonment of native industries 
and impoverishment of villages. 


So the report gives a similar picture 
of wretched conditions as a result of 
forced labor for porterage (p. 57 seq.): 

Without doubt the form of impressed 


labor that weighs most heavily upon the na- 
tives is the service as porters. ... Caravans 
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of native porters could be seen in a constant 
stream carrying upon their heads innumer- 
able articles that were impatiently awaited 
by the whites on the upper reaches of the 
Congo. . . . The caravan route where black 
and white, united in the same effort, had paid 
such a heavy tribute to fatigue and fever, 
the dark pathway holding in its keeping so 
many lifeless bodies, has been invaded by 
the plants and trees of the forest. In two 
days the trains now go from Matadi to Leo- 
poldville and from the Pool to the lower 
river; the natives are born again to a new 
life... . . But for every route which has dis- 
appeared, many others have been called into 
existence as the new regions have been 
opened up by the State. 


The practical slavery of the native 
who is forced to gather rubber is thus 
described by the Commissioners (p. 63): 


In the majority of cases he must make a 
journey every fortnight which takes two or 
three days, sometimes more, in order to 
reach that pari of the forest where he can 
find in sufficient quantities the rubber vines. 
There, for a certain number of days, he leads 
an uncomfortable existence. He must con- 
struct for himself a temporary shelter; .. . 
he does not have the food to which he is 
accustomed; ... heis .~ . exposed ... to 
the attacks of wild beasts. He must carry 
what he has gathered to the State post or to 
the company, and not until then does he 
return to his village, where he can tarry only 
two or three days before the time for the 
next delivery is close at hand... . The 
native . . . sees the greater part of his time 
taken up in the gathering of rubber. 


The second point in the letter is the 
“ Appropriation of land to such an extent 
that the natives are practically prisoners 
within their own territory.” 

The Commissioners explain that the 
State has ordained that to. it belong all 
vacant lands, which means (p. 19) all 
the land except “ those parts of the terri- 
tory that are included within their [the 
natives’] villages or under their cultiva- 
tion.” The Commissioners continue 


(p. 19 seq.): 


As the greater part of the land in the 
Congo has never been under cultivation, 
this interpretation gives to the State a pro- 
prietary right, absolute and exclusive, to al- 
most all the land, and as a consequence it 
can grant to itself all the product of the soil 
and prosecute as robbers those who gather 
the-smallest fruit and as accomplices those 
who buy the same... . It thus happens 


sometimes that not only have the natives 
been prohibited from moving their villages, 
but they have been refused permission to go, 
even for a time, to a neighboring village 
without a special permit, 
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Though the Commissioners hasten to 
add that agents have not rigidly enforced 
the law, they acknowledge that it ¢s 
“the incontrovertible law,” and they 
point out elsewhere (pp. 21 and 24) that 
it practically prevents the natives from 
profiting by the natural resources of the 
country, and from engaging in any trade. 

The third point in the letter is “ The 
employment under the authority of the 
Government as sentries of cruel brutish 
blacks, chosen from hostile tribes, who 
murder, pillage, and rape the people for 
whose protection the Government is 
avowedly established.” 

These words of the Commissioners 
are sufficient to indicate the conditions 
of which the details would be too revolt- 
ing to include even in their report (p. 71): 


According to these witnesses, these auxil- 
iaries, especially those who are detailed to 
the villages, abuse the authority committed 
to them, transform themselves into despots, 
demanding wives, food not only for them- 
selves but also for a retinue of parasites and 
vagrants who, drawn by a love for rapine, be- 
come their associates and form a sort of body- 
guard; they kill without pity those who 
make the least show of resistance to comply- 
ing with their demands or caprice. . . . It is 
not possible for us to say, even approxi- 
mately, how many abuses these sentries have 
committed. Several chiefs in the Baringa 
region brought to us a bunch of sticks, each 
one of which was said to represent a subject 
killed by the capitas [the less offensive of 
the two classes of sentries]. One of them 
declared that in his village one hundred and 
twenty had been killed during the past years. 
. . . None of the agents who testified before 
the Commission, or were present at the ses- 
sions, made any attempt to refute the charges 
against the sentries. 


The fourth point in the letter is “ The 
abuse of the natives by white representa- 
tives of officially recognized companies.” 

These are some of the things the 
Commissioners have to say on the sub- 
ject (pp. 66, 67, 69, 144-5, 110): 


In the absence of a specific law and pre- 
cisé instruction upon the subject, the agents 
charged with the exercise of coercion, apply- 
ing the principle of solidarity which exists 
among those who are the subjects of the 
same chief, often trouble themselves but 
little to seek out the real culprit. The pres- 
tations were due from the village asa whole ; 
when they were not forthcoming the chiefs 
were arrested and some of the inhabitants 
taken at random, often the women were held 
as hostages... . At the different posts in 
the Abir which we visited it was never denied 
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that the imprisonment of women as hostages, children in the missions which have 


the impositian of servile work on chiefs, the 
administration of the lash to delinquents, 
and the abuse of authority by the black over- 
seers, were, as arule, habitual. ... The 
ishment most frequently used is thé lash 
(chicotte). .. . The regulations fix fifty strokes 
as the maximum, and the convict cannot 
receive more than twenty-five in any one 
day. . . . Private parties, and notably the 
agents of the commercial companies, are not 
permitted to use the lash on their black em- 

loyees. In spite of the restrictions imposed 
b law upon the use of the chicotte, it is often 
abused, either in resorting too frequently for 
slight offenses or in exceeding the limits pre- 
scribed. . . . Still. itis undeniable that the 
chiefs of stations are led to violate the pro- 
visions by the desire to inflict a punishment 
that will serve as an example. ... These 
companies have done nothing in the interests 
of the natives nor improved the conditions 
m the regions occupied. 


The fifth point in the letter is “The 
binding of little children to years of 
labor at uncertain wages by contracts 
they do not understand, and, even more 
serious, maltreatment of children sup- 
posedly under the immediate care of 
the Government.” 

This is a part of what the Commis 
sioners say on this subject (pp. 14], 
142): 

The unfortunate features of long engage- 
ments are especially noticeable in the case 
of “children. It happens that the District 
Commissioners employ, particularly for the 
fields, children of seven and eight years who 
are bound for a period of several years by a 
contract whose provisions they probably do 
not thoroughly understand. . .. The aver- 
age life of the native is much shorter than 
that of the white man. So that the term, 
which at the time of making the contract 
is not fully appreciated, will consume the 
greater part of hislife. . . . It often happens 
that after a very short time the intrinsic 
value of the wage specified in the contract 
is not the same. 


The Commissioners also (p. 122) call 


attention to the fact that the State itself. 


often takes the children from their rela- 
tives—their natural protectors—and puts 
them into educational colonies in order 
to make out of them “ excellent servants, 
good soldiers, and workmen of all 
sorts ;” and has thus been “forced to 
endure the reproach of ‘recruiting,’ 
under the guise of assistance. but against 
the wishes of those interested, the young 
people destined to fill the ranks of its 
constabulary.” Late, (pp. 125-129) the 
Commissioners refer to the abuse of 


accepted the authority of caring for cer- 
tain children who have come under the 
guardianship of the State. 

The sixth point in the letter is the 
“ Great injustice in the administration of 
the courts, so that the natives dread the 
name of Boma, the place where the 
judicial system is centralized.” 

The Commissioners say (pp. 150-151): 

Administrative agents . . . cannot... ac- 

uire a profound knowledge of the laws of 
the land. . . . It has therefore been found 
desirable to refer the most important civil 
and penal cases to the Boma court for trial. 
.. . But these long journeys are especially 
prejudicial to the blacks. It is a sad fact, 
verified by observation, the judges told us, 
that a large number of blacks who come 
down from the Upper Congo as witnesses 
never see again their native villages, but die 
during the trip they are forced to make. . 
The number of those who die has created a 
great on pee upon the natives. The sim- 
ple word *‘ Boma ” frightens them. 

The seventh point in the letter is 
“The sending out of punitive expedi- 
tions, not for the purpose of establish- 
ing peace and order, but for the purpose 
of terrifying the natives into paying a 
tax which, as administered, even the 
Commissioners regard as inhuman.” 

Contrary to the law, companies send 
out such expeditions. ‘This fact the Com- 
missioners (pp. 96—98) say is established 
by documents and judicial reports as 
well as the reports of the commercial 
agents themselves. This is what the 
Commissioners have to say with regard 
to punitive expeditions: 

During these irregular operations the 
greatest abuses have been committed ; men 
have been killed as well as women and chil- 
dren, often even when they were fleeing; 
others have been made prisoners and the 
Wives taken as hostages. .. . The Govern- 
ment has, in fact, placed upon certain con- 
cessions a police force charged with the pro- 
tection and supervision of the territory which 
is directly under the authority of the District 
Commissioner. The directors of the com- 
panies may summons them directly in case 
of extreme need. From what we could see 
it seems that these troops are devoted to the 
directors and agents, who call upon them 
every time the pecuniary interests of the 
compary are involved. 

This is but a fraction of what the 
King’s own Commission have to say 
about the King’s own government of the 
territory which has been given to him 
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in trust. We-wonder how long it will 
be before King Leopold will stop talk- 
ing about the testimony of prejudiced 
missionaries and superficial travelers, 
how long before Belgium will stop debat- 
ing and either accept or decline respon- 
sibility, how long before the people of 
America and of Europe will insist that 
their Governments interpose between 
their wards of the Congo and the rapa- 
cious guardians who are now over them. 


The Spectator 


It seems a thousand pities to the Spec- 
tator that the impression should be so 
widespread that New York is all given 
over to the mammon of haste and greed ; 
that the very conditions of its life ne- 
cessitate restless striving; that it knows 
no contemplation. On the contrary, 
what better conditions of repose can 
there be than a great sustaining sea of 
life and purposeful activity on which 
one may launch one’s little bark, secure 
from molestation? ‘That is the theory 
of the thing. Now, theory does all very 
well, but experience does better. And, 


luckily for the Spectator, it happened - 


that, when he sallied forth to buy a new 
pad on which to transcribe his theory, 
he found experience. He will there- 
fore let the theory go, and tell the little 
story. 


It was the tiniest shop imaginable, just 
off Broadway, on one of the side streets. 


‘The rush of the great thoroughfare, in 


its high noontide acceleration, was be- 
wildering. Dodging people and horses 
and vehicles and rabbit-women and pea- 
nut-men and a dozen distractions else, 
the Spectator had worked his way along, 
watching for a stationer’s sign, but watch- 
ing so many otherthings too that very 
likely he passed half a dozen abodes of 
pads and bottles of ink. Finally he 
pulled himself up. If he was to find 
that pad! He looked about him, and, 
not fifteen paces away, he saw a modest 
sign: “Pens. Ink. Paper. Elastic 
Bands. All Stationers’ Supplies.” So 
then he spun away out of the vortex, 
descended a narrow flight of steps, and 
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opened a dusty door. It was almost 
more than the Spectator could do not to 
say, ““Oh, I beg your pardon!” as he 
stood ou the threshold of that little 
room. He had entered with all the 
contagion of the street’s haste upon him, 
brusquely perhaps, and imperatively, his 
purse already half open to make his pur- 
chase and be gone. He was greeted 
with—pause and silence. A gray cat 
sat dozing upon the counter, her paws 
tucked neatly into her breast. An old 
man sat dozing beneath the window, a 
newspaper on his knee. On _ shelves 
along one side of the wall the advertised 
articles were arranged—piles of writing- 
pads, bottles of ink, a few books in a 
dusty row, some boxes of note-paper. 
But there was no sign of a customer, 
except the startled, arrested Spectator, 
and so little evident habit of one that 
neither the old man nor the cat stirred 
at the sudden entrance. * | 


A curtain at the end of the room lifted, 
and a woman came forward. She was 
evidently the wife of the man, some few 
years ‘younger, but gray-haired, too, very 
portly and serene. 

“They’re both deaf,” she answered 
the Spectator’s mute appeal. ‘“ You 
can speak out. Did you want any- 
thing ?” 

“T, oh, yes—” the Spectator stam- 
mered. He had forgotten what he did 
want, in his sudden revulsion of mood, 
his surprising shock of silence. “I 
should like a writing-pad, if you please.” 

“Yes. Well, if you will sit down 
here, I’ll show you what we have.” 

It was going to be a pondered trans- 
action, seriously and thoroughly done, 
that was evident. The Spectator settled 
himself on his stool to summon his best . 
judgment. From one shelf and another 
the pads came down—thick pads, thin 
pads, ruled, unruled, glazed, rough—and 
he viewed them gravely. 

“ How about those?” he inquired at 
length, pointing to a pile yet untouched, 
on one end of the lower shelf. . 

But those’”’—the answer came at 
once, with no doubt of its finality— 
‘“‘ those cost ten cents.” 

The Spectator rose magnificently, 
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The comment was too obvious on his 
personal appearance. 

“T will take six,” he said. 

But the process of doing up his pur- 
chase gave him time to recover from his 
resentment. Little by little, he relapsed 
to his stool, leaned his elbow on the 
counter, and watched in a dreamy con- 
tent. It was inconceivable that in New 
York, not fifteen paces from Broadway, 
a shop’s supply of wrapping-paper should 
be kept folded up in a drawer and its 
string, more or less tangled, in a worsted 
bag. 

“ You're tired, sir,” the good woman 
said, as she folded and tied, and began 
a search for the scissors. 

“Yes; well,” the Spectator admitted, 
moved to a sudden frankness which was 
the rebound of his late irritation, “ 1m 
just back from the country, not used to 
the city yet.” 

It was a commonplace statement 
enough, but it touched a spring in the 
woman’s mind. She laid aside the scis- 
sors, unused. 

“ You find it’s peacefuller, then, in the 
country: than in the city ?” she asked, a 
little anxiously. 

The Spectator thought of the theory 
which he had been fain to elaborate on 
one of his expensive new pads, and 
answered with interest, ‘‘ No, not always.” 
Then, involuntarily, “* Why ?” 


The woman sat down on a stool on 
her side of the counter. This seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, as 
if the bond between shopkeeper and 
customer was, in its nature, a social 
bond, conducive of conversation. The 
old man beneath the window stirred and 
settled himself more comfortably in his 
leather chair. The cat opened two large 
grave eyes, then went to sleep again, It 
was strange how the roar of Broadway 
without seemed but the accompaniment, 
the extraneous environment, of the cen- 
tral hush and calm of this shop where 
alone reality reigned. 

‘‘T guess maybe you’re young yet,” 
the woman affirmed, wfth a kindly, toler- 
ant smile, “ to care about peacefulness,” 


The Spectator assured her—though 
somewhat flattered withal—that such was 
not the case. 

“Well, you ought to be, then,” she 
rebuked him. “ Jim and I was when we 
were your age. We kept a grocery-shop, 
and we were regular hustlers. Making 
money hand over fist. I tell you, those 
were days! In the shop every morning 
at six o’clock, never out of it till nine. 
Keeping up with all the new foods, all 
the whims and fancies. We made 
money; but ‘twasn’t living, 
living at all.” 


The Spectator nodded his head. Not 
that he had ever kept a grocery-shop, or 
made any money, to be sure ; but he had 
done other things enough to know the 
bane of over-action. 

“T guess a person has to go sort of 
slow to know he’s himself at all,” the 


quiet voice went on. “I might have - 


died just as well as not, in them days 
when | was hurrying so, and never have 
known the difference.” A _ trenchant 
way of putting the case, which appears 
constantly the better, the more one con- 
siders it. 

“T don’t know as it’s selfish, or un- 
selfish, or what, to want quietness ; but 
I guess it’s natural after a while. Jim 
and I was just tired to death after fifteen 
or twenty vears. It seemed tous as if we 
was just driving our lives on ahead of 
us and never catching up with them to 
see what they was like. I suppose it’s 
very important that folks should have 
tea and breakfast foods; but Jim and I 
thought it was important, too, that we 
should live a little before it was too late. 
It’s rather a serious matter, you know; 
for if a person don’t get a good hold on 
his life while he has it here on the earth, 
what under the sun is he going to hang 
onto when he gets flung out into space ?” 

The Spectator caught his breath diz- 
zily. True; what, in heaven’s name? 

“Of course we said we’d have a house 
in the countiy; all tired folks say that. 
I do just wonder who’s first to blame 
for that idea that every one has, that 
a country life means peace. He’s gota 
good deal to answer for; Jim and I 
can tell him that. We bought a place 
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up in Connecticut, way off by itself, in a 
lonesome valley—the lonesomer the bet- 
er, we thought, and we went there to 
live. Well—” 


The quiet voice broke off suddenly, 
while the portly form shook with chuckles 
of mirth, so that the gray cat stirred a 
little and stretchéd out one sleepy paw. 

‘“‘T wish you could have seen Jim an 
me stranded on that farm! I never 
knew anything so funny, half pitiful, too, 
though it was. All them plans and 


‘hopes, all them expectations, all that 


happiness—and then! You needn’t ask 
me what was the matter. “['would be 
shorter if I was to ask you what could 
help being the matter. I honestly 
haven’t the least idea what people mean 
by talking about the simple life in the 
country. In order to do any one thirg, 
you’ve got to do twenty-five other things 
first—if you call that being simple! 
However, that wasn’t the worst di‘iculty. 
We had caught up with our lives now, 
sure enough. ‘There they were, turning 
around on us, coming and sitting down 
in the parlor, and staring at us, and say- 
ing, ‘Well?’ That was just it: well? 
What was we going to do about it, now 
we'd found quietness? 

“Only, of course, as a matter of fact, 


- we hadn’t found quietness. Quietness 


seems to be something inside you; it 
don’t have nothing to do with woods and 
farm-houses. My feelings made more 
noise them days than a whole elevated 
road. We felt as if we was broken off, 
and didn’t belong anywhere any more. 
The world went on without us. 


“We stood it just a year and a half. 
Yes, we stood it as long as that, because 
it didn’t seem hardly decent to whop 
right around and go back on so many 
plans. We was pretty ashamed and dis- 
appointed, as we sat and talked on them 
winter evenings, with the snow-storms 
howling around us like mad. We had 
run away from New York to be quiet, 
and now New York seemed the quietest 
place in the whole wide world. Quiet- 
ness—”’ 


The good woman paused, caught in 
the throes of philosophy. 

“Quietness comes from a lot of doing 
all taken together, I guess. Maybe no 
person alone can have it. It’s like a 
river. ‘The more water there is, the 


‘stiller every drop rolls along, and it’s 


only the little brook that makes such a 
fuss and chatter.” | 

Again there was a spacious pause. 
The Spectator tickled the head of the 
cat thoughtfully with his finger. 

“They say,” his hostess pondered 
aloud, “that God’s the quietest thing 
there is. Well, then, I guess it’s just 
because he has all the lives there ever 
was bound up in himself.” 

She cast philosophy to the winds, and 
returned to experience. 

“ We sold the farm and came back to 
the city, and bought this little shop. 
And now—well, I tell you, sir—”’ 

A’ slow, contented light welled up in 
the placid eyes as they made the loving 
circuit of the little room. 

“We're quiet now,” she concluded. 

There was really nothing more to be 
said. ‘The Spectator understood that, 
and rose reluctantly. 

“TI wish I had a little shop,” he 
observed involuntarily, as he tucked his 
package under his arm—his extravagant 
package |! 

“Oh, no, sir, not yet!” his hostess 
replied. And she shook her head at 
him. 

The rushing streets sang a brave song 
in the Spectator’s ears as he made his 
way home that morning. Fullness of 
life and fullness of being, and there- 
fore, under their noise of much doing, 
fullness of uttermost peace. For peace 
is what life is founded on, what life 
aspires to. And the proof of the wide 
beatitude of the common quest after 
quietness lies in the simple tale of this 
woman, who, searching for her soul’s 
ultimate treasure, found it, not in seclu- 
sion and distance, but at the heart of 
the world. 

Now, when the Spectator is tired, he 
leans back on the great city around him, 
and the million hands of his fellow-men 
lift him surely into peace, . 


| 
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THE PROBLEM OF ENORMOUS 
FORTUNES 


A DISCUSSION OF THE REMEDY INVOLVED IN 
THE PROPOSED ENACTMENT BY CONGRESS 
OF A PROGRESSIVE TAX ON INHERITANCES 


BY PHILIP §S. POST, #R. 


EARS ago travelers passing 
through the mountains of New 


Mexico saw from the car windows: 


painted on a boulder in huge letters the 
words, “ LIMIT WEALTH.” Like the 
religious mottoes which in some parts of 
the country, blazoned on the roadside, 
tell the wayfarer to “ Prepare to Meet 
Thy God,” and warn him that “ Death is 
Sure,” so this inscription flashed into the 
eye of the passer-by some man’s convic- 
tion that .a limit would yet be placed 
upon individual wealth. Noone seemed 
to know the painter. Few bothered 
themselves to fathom his meaning. Was 
he crank or prophet ? 

On April 14, 1906, in a speech at 
Washington, President Roosevelt startled 
the country by declaring : 

It is important to this people to grapple 
with the problem of enormous fortunes. . . . 
I feel that we shall ultimately have to con- 
sider the adoption of seme such scheme as 
that of the progressive inheritance tax on 4ll 
fortunes beyond a certain amount, either 
ere in life or devised or bequeathed upon 

eath to any individual—a tax so framed as 
to put it out of the power of the owner of 
one of these enormous fortunes to hand on 
more than a certain amount to any one 
individual. 

Notwithstanding the laconic comment 
of a distinguished Senator who character- 
ized the suggestion as “ rank Socialism,” 
the President has, in his annual Mes- 
sage, renewed his advocacy of this sys- 
tem of taxation. “The problem of 
enormous fortunes” is thus officially 
recognized. The handwriting on the 
rocks has found an interpreter at the 
seat of power. 

Taxes on inheritances, or succession 
taxes, are by no means uncommon, 
They are found in the Roman law, and 
they were adopted in England in 1780. 
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Nearly all the countries of Europe have 
some system of “death duties.” As 
early as 1797 Congress imposed a legacy 
tax, and a similar Federal tax was put 
into force during the war periods of 1862 
and 1898. Pennsylvania enacted such 
a law in 1826, and such taxes now exist 
in many States. The rates imposed by 
these laws are moderate. Bequests to 
lineal descendants are in several States 
taxed one per cent., while a higher rate 
is imposed on gifts to collateral relatives 
and to strangers in blood. Bequests to 
charity and education are generally 
éxempt. 

These State taxes have been enacted 
aS revenue measures. The proposed 
Federal tax is advocated, not primarily 
for revenue, but to accomplish a socio- 
logical and economic result. It intro- 
duces into our revenue legislation the 
principle that a tax may be imposed, not 
alone for fiscal purposes, but with the 
definite dbject-of dispersing property 
accumulated in the hands of a single 
owner. 

The fact that this question may soon 
become the subject of Congressional 
debate suggests a review of the argu- 
ments advanced against and for this 
system of imposts. The scope of the 
controversy and its fundamental char- 
acter are revealed at the outset when it is 
found that the critics of the tax—and 
they have been able and vigorous—take 
their stand upon what are alleged to be 
certain “ natural rights.” 

The first contention is that the prin- 
ciple of the inheritance tax destroys an 
essential and inherent quality in the 
nature of private property ; that the right 
of disposition is an incident of prop 
erty, and includes the power to transmit 
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property by descent or devise ; that the 
State has no just power to take property 
from the private owner except as needed 
for governmental revenue; that when 
so taken, it is justifiable taxation; that 
when taken under the guise of taxation, 
but for the purpose of limiting the 
amount which may pass by descent or 
by will, then taxation has ceased and 
confiscation has begun. 

It is contended that inheritance is one 
of the great natural and elemental rights ; 
that, while not expressed in our Consti- 
tution, it is “a right born with our very 
institutions, a right which does not need 
to be expressed ;” and it is argued that 
if the State may lawfully place a tax upon 
legacies and devises, it follows that the 
State has unlimited power over the prop- 
erty of deceased persons and ‘“‘may, with- 
out any breach of natural law or denial 
of fundamental rights, take to itself all 
property.” 

It is protested that this is a “ mon- 
strous doctrine;” that its application 
would have a most baneful effect upon 
civilized communities; that the family 
relation would be severed; that what- 
ever bond or duty the expectancy of 
property places on the child would be 
broken; that the motive for parents to 
accumulate would be gone; that thrift 
and industry would be paralyzed; that 
men will not work to gather property if 
it has no family perpetuation; that the 
universal rule of the community would 
be, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Thus the tax has been styled 
“‘an infamous measure of taxation,” “a 
penalty on death,” “stealing from the 
estate by legislative authority,” “an out- 
rage that can find precedent only in 
Oriental autocratic governments.” 

It has been eloquently argued that 
American society is founded upon the 
American home, in which the father is 
both the protector of and the provider 
for the family; that it is his right and 
duty to make provision for his widow 
and children; that our social organiza- 
tion is built upon the idea that a man’s 
children and kin shall take that which 
he has accumulated; and that, if this 
principle of the succession tax be ac- 
cepted, the State has a right, if it sees 
fit, to step into every home desolated by 
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death and take from wife and children 
every dollar of property, not even leav- 
ing the heirlooms and the homestead 
hallowed by family associations. 

It is not claimed that such drastic 
laws would in any human probability be 
enacted, but it is insisted that this arbi- 
trary power over inheritances ought not 
to be countenanced; that the evil lies 
in the acknowledgment of the power; 
that, once recognized, there is no protec- 
tion against improvident and commu- 
nistic legislation. It is asked whether it 
is possible, after all the care shown in 
centuries of Anglo-Saxon legislation in 


‘the effort to protect private property and 


individual rights, that the only thing 
which now stands between this country 
and an absolute state of Socialism is the 
passage of a law destroying the right of 
inheritance, a law which might be passed 
by a chance legislature carried into 
power upon the wave of some sudden 
and sporadic popular feeling. 

It has been declared by no less an 
authority than Benjamin Harrison that 
the principle of the inheritance tax de- 
stroys the very foundations upon which 
our institutions rest. In his argument 
of the Illinois inheritance tax case—the 
last argument made by him before the 
Supreme Court of the United States— 
the ex-President pictured with solemnity 
and earnestness his view of the injustice 
and viciousness of this form of taxation: 

‘From the dawn of history, in the earliest 
records, both these rights existed, the testa- 
mentary right and the right of inheritance. 
... These great natural and fundamental 
rights are th recognized; and though 
neither of them is written out on tablets of 
stone, they are both engraved on the fleshy 
tablets of every man’s heart. . . . Thestatute 
of descents, as the courts have again and 
again said, is the expression of the legislature 
upon its conscience and duty as to what is 
the natural law—as to what should be the 
naturai intention and desire ofa testator. .. . 
The family relation and property rights have 
been built up and stand upon these two great 
natural rights. The legislature does not give 
them, it defines them. When they cease to 
be recognized as natural and fundamental 
rights, we shall have dissolved the basis upon 
which our society rests. 


In the face of President Harrison’s 
impressive plea, and of consequences as 
serious as these which have been pre- 
dicted, it is evident that clear proof must 
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of; America of the necessity, justice, and 
sdom of a Federal inheritance tax, 
What are the arguments in its favor? 

First. There is no “natural right of 
inheritance.” The right to dispose of 
property by will or receive property by 
descent is not an inherent quality of 
private property. ‘These rights are the 
creatures of human law. Without the 
aid of statutes, the right of property dies 
with the owner. The State has the 
unrestricted right to control and restrict 
the disposition of the property left by a 
deceased person within its jurisdiction. 
As was said by Chief Justice Taney, “If 
a State may deny the privilege [of in- 
heritance| altogether, it follows that 
when it grants it, it may annex to the 
grant any ¢onditions which it supposes 
to be required by its interests or its pol 
icy.”* In the eye of the law, all rights 
of inheritance depend upon express leg- 
islative enactment. “The right to take 
property by devise or descent is the 
creature of the law and not a natural 
right—a privilege, and therefore the 
authority which confers it may impose 
conditions upon it.”? 

Second. Since inheritance is not a 
right, but a privilege granted by the 
State, it follows that a succession tax is 
not a tax on property, but on the suc- 
cession ; in other words, on the privilege 
of receiving property by will or by de- 
scent. In this aspect it is eminently 
proper that the beneficiary should pay 
for the privilege which he can enjoy only 
by virtue of the State and the protection 
of its laws. From his standpoint, in- 
heritance is a sudden acquisition of 
wealth without labor. His ability to 
contribute to the support of the govern- 
ment is increased. Only where the head 
of a family dies who is supporting wife, 
children, or kin has there been an eco- 
nomic loss to any one. If the estate 
goes to collateral relatives, or even to 
self-supporting children, there is an acci- 
dental addition to their means, and thus 
a gain in their taxpaying power. What 
class of property can be a more fit object 
of taxation than that which comes to an 


! Mager vs. Grima, 49 U. S., 8 How. 493. 
2 Mr. Justice McKenna, in oon vs. lilinois Trust 
and Savings Bank, 170 U. S., Be 


of Ameri to convince the public mind . 


indiyidual unearned by his own labor 
and often undeserved by any personal 
merits ? 

Third. Succession taxes are not in- 
herently unjust. The deep-rooted preju- 
dice as to the sacredness of testamentary 
rights arises from existing laws which 
lead us to forget that these rights are 
not natural rights, nor even the conse- 
quence of the right of property. No 
good reason can be offered for the oper- 
ation of inter-State laws which not infre- 
quently place property in the hands of 
distant relatives, whose existence was 
scarcely known to the deceased, and 
who very likely had far less affection for 
him and real interest in his welfare 
than many friends, employees, and serv- 
ants. 

Fourth. Inheritance taxes—particu- 
larly thcse which are progressive and 
place an increasing burden upon legacies 
as they increase in value—are no dis- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. 
It is not to be assumed that legislatures, 
because they have the power, will there- 
fore enact laws dispossessing entirely 
the immediate family. Whatever may 
be the rates hereafter adopted, every 
enlightened government will suitably 
protect the dependent wife, children, 
and kindred. ‘The passage of property, 
whether it be from a father to a son who 
is financially independent, or from an 
uncle to a grandnephew, or from an 
indulgent testator to the object of his 
bounty, is purely an artificial advantage in 
the struggle for existence. Without any 
exertion on his part, such beneficiary 
has been given a start over his fellows. 
In so far as the tax curtails this arbitrary 
advantage resting on the accident of 
birth, to this extent will there be an 
approach to the ideal of a greater 
equality. 

Finally, the inheritance tax furnishes 
a plan by which to grapple with “the 
problem of enormous fortunes.” Its 
advocates say that the method is wise, 
simple, and effective—wise, because it 
does not touch pr_vate property during 
the life of the owner, and thus places no 
burden upon business activity; simple, 
because the tax is easily ascertained and 
collected while estates are being admin- 
istered in the Probate Court; effective, 
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because by the application of progressive 
rates any result in the direction of pre- 
venting the transmission of unduly large 
accumulations can be accomplished 
which the legislature shall from time to 
time deem advisable. Without some 
legislative regulation of this character 
there is no check upon the accelerating 
growth of wealth in the hands of the 
few; nothing to cause its: distribution 
except the spirit of benevolence and the 
proverbial profligacy of the owners of 
inherited means. It is poor morality, 
as well as economics, to intrust the dis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth either to 
folly or philanthropy. 

In this conflict of argument and opin- 
ion certain facts remain unchallenged. 
First, the legal power of Congress to 
impose a graduated inheritance tax has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court 
and is therefore not an open question. 
Second, progressive inheritance taxes 
have been tried with satisfactory results 
both in Australia and New Zealand, the 


' region of experiments, and in England, 


the home of conservatism. With the 
constitutionality of the tax established 
and its utility tested by experience, it is 
clear that the question is largely one of 
the rates which should be fixed. Should 
small legacies be exempted? Should the 
tax be progressive? If so, what should 
be the scale of progression? Ought the 
highest rate to be five per cent. as now 
provided by some State laws, or fifty 
per cent. as was proposed by Edward 
Bellamy? Should the legislature adopt 
the views of Andrew Carnegie—re- 
affirmed in a recent utterance of excep- 
tional significance—and exact from every 
large estate ‘“‘a tremendous share, a pro- 
gressive share”? What tribute might 
the Russell Sage millions properly have 
paid? What part of the colossal bequest 
held in trust for a grandson of Marshall 
Field and accumulating for his benefit, 
or injury, might the Government wisely 
have appropriated to the use of its citi- 
zens? 

It is in the highest degree important 
that any such tax should be kept within 
conservative bounds, but what. these 
bounds shall be—what is fair and wise, 
and what is unreasonable and confis- 
catory—must necessarily be left to the 
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judgment of Congress. If it be argued 
against the tax that there is danger of 
unreasonable and radical legislation on 
the subject, such a contention, as was 
pointed out by Justice White in his schol- 
arly and luminous decision upholding 
the dnheritance Tax of 1898,’ “ involves 
in its ultimate aspect the mere assertion 
that free and representative government 
is a failure.” 

In dealing with the problem of concen- 
trated wealth, the progressive inheritance 
tax very naturally presents itself as a par- 
tial solution. Its sponsors have for years 
earnestly, but with indifferent success in 
attracting public attention, urged its 
adoption as a convenient method of 
raising revenue and an efficient means 
for reducing “ swollen fortunes.” By the 
sudden appearance of the President as its 
champion this proposition is now receiv- 
ing that degree of public consideration 
which it well deserves. Why should it any- 
where, even among the very rich, arouse 
fear and amazement? Is it not rather 
surprising that in democratic America 
the unqualified moral right to inherit 
regal fortunes should not long since have 
been assailed? How absurd now ap- 
pears the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, rulership over one’s fellow-men, 
vested as a thing of private property in 


lineage, the grave responsibilities of the. 


crown blindly intrusted to an unborn 
child! Yet power resides not alone in 
hereditary monarchs. The ownership of 


ten million dollars is a power greater than ™ 


possessed by many a potentate. The use 
or misuse of such a fortune is fraught 
with far-reaching consequences, moral 
and economic, to whole communities 
and to thousands of human beings; yet 
without astonishment or doubt we have 
seen such fortunes, with all their latent 
possibilities of good or evil, pass to the 
heir-at-law, regardless of his capacity to 
administer the great trust. May not a 
future generation regard the present doc- 
trine of unlimited inheritance in the same 
light with which men trained in democ- 
racy now view the transfer of the crown 
from the monarch to his next of kin? 
In the light of considerations such as 
these, the progressive inheritance tax 
loses its destructive and ominous aspect. 


1 Knowlton vs. Moore, (78 U. S., 41. 
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Rather does it appear as a safeguard of 
private. ownership. If our capitalists 
who “exhibit a singular stupidity in 
resisting every attempt to impose upon 
them their proper share of the public bur- 
dens” realized its ultimate effect, they 
would welcome this tax as a protection 
instead of viewing it as a threat. Let 
this tax limit, even in a slight degree, 
these gigantic fortunes, and compel them 
to contribute directly to the National 
revenue ; let it thus become evident that 
the rich are bearing their proportion of 
the burdens of government, and the pop- 
ular realization of this condition will be 
a bulwark to private property and vested 
interests. 

Here is proposed a system of Federal 
taxation which must appeal strongly to 
the popular imagination. It adds no 
burden to the poor, but permits those 
who have much to contribute to the gov- 
ernment somewhat in proportion to their 
ability to pay. It invades no natural 
rights. It violates no maxim of the law. 
It overleaps no constitutional barriers. 
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It weakens none of the sound timbers 
of our social structure. Rather does 
this proposed tax-—with its ultimate pur- 
pose of a more equitable distribution of 
public burdens and private wealth— 
tend to strengthen and make firm the 
entire structure of the State. ‘True dem- 
ocratic institutions need a broader basis 
than free and equal political rights ; there 
must be at least reasonable economie 
freedom and equality. This tax aims 
to level up life’s chances, to give every 
man a fairer start, to produce a greater 
“equality of opportunity,” which, no less 
than equality of legal rights, should in- 
here in a republic as one of its essential 
attributes. 

A reasonable inheritance tax, wisely 
imposed by Congress, under its ample 
powers, is neither revolutionary nor 
socialistic ; itis,on the contrary, a meas- 
ure of practical wisdom and of social 
justice. This tax has been styled “an 
institution of democracy.” May it not 
indeed prove to be one of the head-stones 
of the corner? _\ 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS 
BY JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


[ NTIL very recent years the trade 
union has been a bulwark against 
Socialism. That well-to-do peo- 

ple have not seen in the trade union one 

of the most powerful conservative influ- 
ences shows unfairness. The attention 
has been fixed upon the points of friction 
with employers. Compared to the move- 
ment.as a whole, this friction has been 
incidental and relatively unimportant. 

It has even been .the source of innumer- 

able labor-saving inventions from which 

society has received, great advantage. 

But, wholly beyond the fighting line 

between employer and employed, the 

unions have done as niuch for education 
as any college. They have not_only 


1 This is the twelfth article in the series on Indus- 
trial Democracy. A former article by Mr. Brooks 
who 1s known to most of our readers as the author of 

took “ The Social Unrest,” will be tound in The 
Outlook otf November |7 last, under the title “ The 
Trade Union and Democracy.”—Tue EpiTors. 


forced up and maintained their standard 
of living (which was as good for society 
as for themselves); they have carried 
on for a full century a system of group 
discipline that is educational in the high- 
est sense. 

The internal history of unions like 
those of the printers, cigar-makers, iron- 
molders, miners, shoemakers, is one 
long dramatic story of struggle to disci- 
pline the membership. It is strictly true 
that this inner conflict has been quite as 
severe as the conflict with the employer. 
To train millions of wage-earners to 


‘habits of submission to democratic or- 


ganization ; to inspire them to the con- 
tinuous sacrifices necessary to this end; 
to train up such multitudes to that rare 
virtue in a democracy, obedience, stands 
for an immense educational influence. 
Even to create a local union, to make 
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it conscious of common interests, to 
secure permanent committees and devel- 
op effective parliamentary procedure, is 
not only educational in the best sense, 
but it is precisely the kind of education 
those citizens most need. It is, how- 
ever, when these locals begin to affiliate 
with State and National bodies that we 
see the full measure of this discipline. 
One of our ablest presidents of a Na- 
tional organization once told me, “It 
costs me far more time, anxiety, and 
tact to keep our local unions reasonable 
than all our differences with employers. 
I have much more to do in stopping 
strikes than in carrying them on. The 
local is so near the sources of trouble, 
there are so many green men and so 
many hotheads, besides no end of bitter 
rivalry in the organization, that our Na- 
tional body is on the strain all the time 
to keep the locals in order,” 

The single question of “ jurisdictional 
fights”’ among different unions is of 
itself one of the most baffling problems 
with which the National body has to 
cope. 

Perhaps one best of all sees the results 
of this long interior discipline by sitting 
two or three days in a convention of the 
Federation of Labor. I have heard very 
competent men assert that one saw there 
an average of parliamentary capacity 
which was distinctly above that of the 
best of our State Legislatures. 

I repeat that so far as- Socialism is 
thought to be a danger, this trade union 
tradition is not only conservative, but it 
has been the most active and sturdy 
exponent of Socialism in this country. 
The reason of this is that unionism prac- 
tically accepts and co-operates with the 
competitive wage system. To uproot 
and cast out this system is of course 
one chief object of Socialism. That 
unionism should enter into partnership 
with the hated thing, should even make 
one of its highest aims the formation of 
joint agreements with employers, thereby 
making the partnership completer and 
more permanent, constitutes an offense 
which Socialists do not forgive. There 
is a body of Socialist literature contain- 
ing far more bitterness of tone toward 
trade unions than toward the capitalists. 

It is at this point that one of the most 
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difficult as well as one of the gravest of 
labor and social questions arises. Has 
the wage system elasticity enough to 
retain its hold on organized labor? 
Within that system can labor continue 
to secure what it will insist upon—a 
rising standard of income in conformity 
to general progress? Or can a com- 
petitive system in a world market afford 
to give the income which labor will ask? 
In New Zealand and Australian colonies 
labor concluded that it could not get 
these advantages within the wage system 
as now constituted, and ¢herefore it turned 
deliberately to the open field of general 
politics. When Sir Charles Dilke wrote 
his book on “Greater Britain,” he was 
impressed by the fact that Australian 
trade unions had so long put their trust 
in the old political parties. This confi- 
dence assumes that the interests of labor 
are safe in the hands of politicians who 
represent the capitalistic interests of the 
time, as our own Republican party now 
does in this country. Sixteen years ago 
capitalism, backed by its own politics, 
inflicted upon unionism in Australia a 
defeat so humiliating that labor turned 
in solid phalanxes to form a party of its 
own. 

After years of hesitation, a strong 
contingent in England now boldly adopts 
the same policy. The powerful unions 
in Belgium long since turned from the 
wage system to politics, with signal ad- 
vantage to themselves. It is the only 
country where one is quite certain yet 
that it was an advantage. 

Is labor in the United States to fol- 
low these tactics, or are we to work out 
policies of our own, still within the eco- 
nomic field marked off by the old wage 
payment ? 

That the world’s business in different 
leading countries is every year being 
done more and more alike and more and 
more under pressure of vast currents 
common to all, would seem to mean that 
the United States cannot maintain a 
difference in labor method so sharp as 
this. Yet two facts of extraordinary 
significance will aid capitalism in hold- 
ing labor to the wage system in some- 
thing like its present form. The first 
is the fact of race variations, including 
the negro; the second, the extent and 
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significance of our immigration. This 
need not be left merely as theory. At 
hundreds of points one may now see the 
competitive ways in which these races, 
with fewer wants, are pitted against those 
with higher wants so as to check the 
demand of the union except for the 
stronger and more skilled worker. 
These are often deliberately selected 
and given a higher than the union wage, 
in order to cripple the men’s organiza- 
tion. Strictly from the point of view of 
the average worker, it may become a 
terrible weapon, as one may see at the 
present moment in certain plants of the 
Steel Corporation, into which multitydes 
of South and East European laborers are 
being rushed. What this will mezn in 
some future period of sharp and pro- 
longed business depression suggests 
very ugly possibilities. But meantime, 
together with the growth of employers’ 
organizations, it unquestionably tightens 
the grip of the wage system on labor 
and weakens the power of the trade 
union to. act politically—to act politi- 
cally in the new and not in the old sense. 
Fortwo generations our unions have been 
in politics in the sense that they have 
been upon the field to secure specific 
benefits through legislation: shortened 
hours, prevention of imported contract 
labor, adequate factory and mine inspec- 
tion, restricted child labor, and the like. 
They have again and again flirted with 
general politics, but invariably to their 
own undoing, as with the Knights of 
Labor, until the strongest of the unions 
united in keeping questions of party 
politics out of their councils. 

Year after year the Socialists have 
fought the unions on this point, urging 
that the old parties in no sense repre 
sented the real interests of labor. The 
Socialists’ glee at Mr. Gompers’s appar- 
ent change of attitude is natural enough. 

A Socialist friend tells me with exulta- 
tion, “We all knew the Federation of 
Labor would sooner or later get its 
lesson. President Roosevelt and Speaker 
Cannon have given it the first shock. 
When Gompers and his friends left that 
conference, they saw for the first time, 
what Socialists have all along known, 
that trade-unionism must break with the 
stupid tradition of avoiding politics. 
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For several years the fight has been hot 
between us on this point. The sleepers 
have at last got out of bed.” 

Is this unconcealed purpose of Presi- 
dent Gompers and his followers the first 
momentous step in removing the barriers 
between Socialist and trade union policy 
in this country? My friend thinks it 
rather absurd to question this. He 
points gleefully to the obdurate facts, 
first, of accumulated defeats of labor 
legislation in Congress, together with 
injunctions that grow _in number and 
severity, and, second, to the high enthu- 
siasm inspired by triumphs of labor in 
the English Parliament. 

Labor organization in that country 
avoided party politics until convinced 
that its economic existence was threat- 
ened by laws made too exclusively in 
the interests of capital. The recent 
Socialistic vote of two great bodies of 
miners, together with the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of some thirty of the fifty- 
four labor members, has for the first time 
shocked English Liberals into some sense 
of the situation. That the politicians 
representing the employers should have 
shown no recognition of this seriousness 
has its partial explanation (as in our own 
country) in the current belief that Social- 
ism is. a bugaboo—a mere conjured 
specter casting its spell upon faddists 
and upon many queer and unsuccessful 
people here and there. ‘That Socialism 
was to be thought of as an alternative to 
anything has not yet beén really faced by 
the successful business man. He thinks 
the trade union an organization chiefly 
to create trouble and obstruct prosperity. 
Yet the contention of these unions has 
been to accept the present wage system, 
to co-operate with it, working out com- 
mon agreements under which the two 
organizations.of capital and labor could 
continue to do the world’s work together. 

Here, then, capitalism itself has had 
a powerful if very irritating colleague, 
one ready to work with it along its own 
lines. Is this protection now to be with- 
drawn? For organized labor to “go 
into politics” in the sense now threatened 
by Mr. Gompers is to strengthen every 
revolutionary specific which Socialists 
have at heart. One of the hardiest and 
most seasoned of our politicians, com- 
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menting on the Speaker’s snub to labor, 
said, “The old war-horse showed His 
usual sense. These labor mouthers are 
eternally bluffing about going into polli- 
tics. They have scared us now and 
then just as the Prohibitionists have done, 
but the labor vote is as little dangerous 
to the old parties as Christian Science.” 
The stubborn fact on the side of this 
scoffing politician is the past history of 
labor in general politics. But what of 
the future? Wecannot decide with any 
confidence between the gay certainty of 
this Socialist and the grim cynicism of 
the party hack. 

Since 1900, however, great things 
have come to pass in the United States. 
No event since the Civil War is half so 
momentous as the recent moral outbreak 
of indignant judgment against this same 
capitalistic politics in the United States. 
To make popularly known just what 
relations the various kinds of party 


boss sustain to speculative and privileged: 


forms of business is the elementary 
achievement that will make reform both 
in business and politics at last possible. 
To do this, a form of moral and intel- 
lectual slavery has to be destroyed. It 
is the slavery of our stand-pat party 
politics. As its commercial alliances 
have strengthened, it has crippled the 
spirit of freedom in this country as effect- 
ually as did slave labor in the South 
before the war. ‘That strong and enlight- 
ened men now cower before issues like 
that of reciprocity, which deals with spe- 
cific monstrosities in the tariff, or are 
afraid to take sides against men like 
Quay and Penrose, gauges the intellectual 
subserviency. ‘The extent of our revolt 
against this slavery measures also our 
hope of freedom and reform. That the 
people are waking both to the fact and the 
obligations which the fact implies may 
be seen at a score of centers just now in 
the United States. 

That this situation offers a chance for 
organized political independence is too 
obvious for comment. It presents an 
issue as commanding and as distinct as 
that about which the Republican party 
drew its first inspiration and greatness. 
That the issues at present are so con- 
spicuously economic is the reason why 
labor is likely to see its chance and 
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follow it. When John Mitchell published 
his book, “ Organized Labor,” he said 
cautiously that the immediate policy of 
the unions was to avoid politics, but the 
time might be near when they would be 
forcedtoact. The breathless succession 
of disturbing investigations since then 
reads like a cogent list of reasons why 
independent politics has at last become 
both a duty and good strategy. The saner 
heads in the labor movement had experi- 
ence enough to know that the time had 
not come even to break ground for an 
independent party, for the sufficient rea- 
son that organized labor was too isolated 
and too weak in voting strength. The 
changes in the last few years have con- 
verted to belief in political action a for- 
midable host from all classes, including 
the many modest business interests that 
may set themselves against political and 
business spongers as doggedly as labor. 

Nor do I forget that the unions them- 
selves sorely need purging. There is 
not a vice of our political and business 
tyranny which has left them unsmirched. 
But who has set before them the 
open and flaunting example of these 
vicious practices? Their first effective 
schooling was from the same alliance of 
privileged business and party politics. 
The most dangerous corruption of trade 
unions begins with City Hall affiliations, 
and here business and politics had 
long before set up their partnership of 
public exploitation. This is but another 
illustration of the common responsibili- 
ty for these evils which lies so heavily 
upon every section of the community ; 
most, perhaps, on those who do not 
vote at all. 

The saying that we have not had a 
government by the people is now worn to 
a platitude. We have had government 
by professional political cliques working 
in sympathetic partnership with specific 
privileged interests. Practically every 
signal victory since the “ awakening ” 
has sprung from this new spirit of politi- 
cal independence. This new spirit is 
the strict measure of our achievement 
up to date. 

Now, if labor organization be consid- 
ered as g whole—Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Australia, New Zealand— 
no influence matches it in bringing in this 
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political independence, which surely is 
the first condition of a living democracy. 

From the first there has never been a 
doubt about the main purpose of union- 
ism toward democracy. ‘The document- 
ary evidence of this is complete; the union 
wants the referendum, the initiative, and 
primaries so revised that the people can 
act at the determining points of their 
political destiny. 

Nothing will now permanently hinder 
the extension of these democratic agen- 
cies. The revolt isnowon. It is on in 
Oregon, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, New 
Jersey ; indeed, in so many centers that 
it seems to beat with the pulse of the 
Nation. No class (if that word must be 
used) has so much at stake in all this as 
the wage-earners. | 

It is into this wholly new atmosphere 
that organized labor may enter upon its 
heavy task of leading the fight against a 
party tyranny that has become grotesque 
in its unfitness for the impartial, con- 
structive service which society now 
awaits. To get the determination of 
political policies free from the clutch of 
privileged interests in every form is 
what the people have come to see as their 


first task. There is no ipfluence that 
can indefinitely postpone this task of 
enlarging the political motive so that it 
shall lie level with the common weal. 
To use local and National politics to 
hedge and coddle the speculative schemes 
of commercial cliques has been the 
occupation of the monéyed men of this 
country. ‘They have secured the domain, 
the franchises, charters, and strategic 
privileges of every sort, while throughout 
the entire game party politics has been 
their lackey. All this could not have 
been avoided, because we, the people, 
ignorantly sustainthem. What the new 
time has brought is common knowledge 
of these facts and a great wave of feeling 
which makes action possible. In the old 
days labor could not go into politics for 
utter lack of this popular insight and 
propelling sentiment. 

These may now give to labor its oppor- 
tunity. If it shows the valor to avoid the 
grosser errors of thy monopolistic spirit, 
the strength of its legions will be re- 
doubled by accessions from the multitude 
of electors whose passion for self-respect 
and independence makes them ready to 
take the field against the despoilers. 
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BY CLARA G. BREWER 


ANY writers from time to time 
M. give suggestions as to specific 
instances of waste. It is the 
purpose of this article to classify under 
broad heads the main sources of waste, 
with an example or two under each. If 
an intelligent housewife appreciates the 
force of a general proposition, she will 
be able more readily to recognize the 
specific violation when it arises in her 
household. It will be helpful for a reader 
to ask herself under what heads the 
errors of her establishment fall. 

This article deals only with waste in 
household affairs, though many of its 
principles apply also to other expendt- 
tures; as dress, travel, amusements, en- 
tertaining. 

Waste arises in buying, from lack of 


thought and good judgment as shown in 


various ways. It is always wasteful to 
buy articles of inferior quality, as sleazy 
towels and tablecloths that have no wear 
in them, or loosely woven matting that 
soon pulls apart, or poor food that can- 
not be eaten. But it is equally wrong to 
pay extra prices for fancy stock. If fine 
large peaches can be bought for $2.50 
per bushel, there is ‘no merit in paying 
$3.50 for extra large ones. If a chair 
of artistic design, beautiful wood, and 
fine, plain finish can be bought for a cer- 
tain price, it is folly to pay ten dollars 
more for some carving to catch the dust. 
Waste arises from failure to buy in quan- 
tities when it is advantageous to do so: 
as laundry soap and starch by the box, 
olive oil and molasses by the gallon, 
vinegar by the five gallons, matches by 
the dozen boxes. But, on the other hand, 
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it is wasteful to buy in quantity if it is 
not advantageous. Sweet potatoes, very 
perishable, should be got in small lots. 
If carrots are six cents a bunch or two 
bunches for ten cents, there is no merit 
in buying two bunches if only one is 
really needed. Many women will buy 
two and finally throw away the second 
bunch. 

Waste arises from failure to watch 
the market and buy at a favorable time. 
Twenty-five and fifty cents a ton may be 
saved by buying coal in the summer. 
Sugar usually goes up in canning time ; 
the wise woman buys one hundred 
pounds in four twenty-five-pound bags 
before the rise. If one has established 
with a grocer the reputation of being a 
prompt payer and a fair-minded cus- 
tomer, arrangements can be made with 
him to let one know of special oppor- 
tunities to buy to advantage. This can 
also be extended to other tradesmen. 

It is wasteful to buy things because 
they are cheap, on a slender chance that 
they may sometime be used—as furni- 
ture polish, metal polish, and cement for 
broken dishes bought from persistent 


venders only to cumber the closet shelves ; 


or to buy an article for which demand 
seems to exist without first seeing if 
something already on hand will not an- 
swer. The next day the hasty buyer 
says dejectedly, “Dear me! Why did 
I not remember that I had so and so! 
It would have done just as well as what 
I bought.” 

A source of waste to be strongly con- 
demned is the growing custom of paying 
high prices for cooked food at bakeries 
and delicatessen shops in order to save 
one’s self the trouble of home cooking. 
From five to six o’clock in the afternoon 
these stores are thronged by women who 
have been at the matinée, or shopping, 
or calling, and they hurry in to buy food 
already prepared which they can quickly 
set on the table, with small regard for its 
real food value. So they pay forty cents 
a pound for boiled ham, or thirty-five 
cents a pound for veal loaf, twenty-five 
cents for some potato salad, twelve cents 
a dozen for rolls, twenty cents for a pie, 
twenty-five cents for a small plain cake— 
and lo, a meal! If these things had 
been intelligently made at home, with 
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good management as to fuel, a saving of 
thirty-five to forty per cent. could be 
effected. The woman who daily loses © 
money because she will not take the 
trouble to cook has probably another 
characteristic of a wasteful housewife— 
a contempt for small savings. One cent 
saved on a ten-cent purchase is a saving 


of ten per cent. just as truly as one 


dollar on ten dollars. A ten per cent. 
investment would be considered desira- 
ble by any business man. Much of the 
household savings must come from look- _ 
ing after the pennies. 

To be condemned strongly is the grow- 
ing custom* of buying articles of food 
out of season when they are luxuries and 
the price is highest—strawberries at 
Christmas, “spring lamb” in January, 
and asparagus in February. It would 
be well if we could learn that there are 
better ways to entertain a guest than to 
impoverish ourselves in order to set 
before him some luxury out of season 
and probably lacking its real flavor. He 
who would enjoy fruits and vegetables 
at their best will be satisfied to eat them 
when they are at their perfection in his 
own climate. 

One of the most serious sources of 
waste in buying ‘is the practice of “ run- 
ning bills.” It is useless to aver, “I 
never buy anything on credit that I do 
not really need.” If one will steadfastly 
for six months hold himself rigidly to 
buying only what he can pay cash for, 
if he will keep his accounts carefully 
and at the end of the time honestly 
study the result, he will admit that he 
has cut off one serious source of former 
wastefulness. The merchant well under- 
stands the frailties of human nature, and 
he is eager to get you to “open an 
account,” suggesting it in his advertise- 
ments, and even seductively soliciting. it 
by letter. 

Again, waste arises from misuse and 

eglect of materials after purchase. 
There is a loss of food through failure 
to care for it properly ; milk is left stand- 
ing in a hot kitchen to sour, or butter to 
melt; bread grows musty in a neglected 
bread-box ; cheese is forgotten on the 
shelf and molds. The same tendency 
shows “itself in failure to scrape clean 
the kettles, saucepans, and mixing-bowls, 
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so that no food is left adhering to them. 
If only a tablespoonful of oatmeal is left 
on the sides of the double boiler each 
morning, it means quarts wasted in a 
year. A lack of good management of 
“ left-overs ” contributes to waste. It ts 
one thing to get them eaten under pro- 
test so that they just escape being 
thrown away; it is another thing to use 
the “ left-overs”’ so skillfully as to make 
attractive and palatable dishes,.and so 
save the expense of providing new food. 
If the family does not like hash, there is 
no merit in using cold meat in this way 
and having it eaten “at the point of 
the bayonet,” when, as croquettes, or 
filling for an omelet, or in shepherd’s 
pie, the dish would be relished and 
praised. In this connection one is re- 
minded that some woman said that the 
two most mysterious words in the English 
language to her were “‘ stock ” and “ drip- 
pings.” Until a*housewife has come to 
be on familiar terms with the stock-pot 
and the drippings-jar, there is sure to be 
waste in her household. 

Neglect as a source of waste is shown 
in a failure to care for each utensil and 
article of furniture so as to prolong its 
period of use. ‘There is a right way to 
care for every article in household use, 
and by adhering rigidly to this right way 
it may be made to last from half as long 
again to many times longer than if used 
carelessly and ignorantly. If wooden 
tubs are left without water standing in 

em, it is not strange that the hoops fall 
off. If the boiler is not dried properly, 
of course it will rust. If brooms are 
always hung up when not in use, and if 
they are dipped in hot suds once a fort- 
night, their life will be doubled. If a 
couch is turned end for end each sweep- 
ing day, the springs will not sag and 
give way so soon. By changing the 
position of furniture in a room, the wear 
on the carpet is distributed. When 
money has been expended upon finished 
floors or hardwood floors, it is sensible 
to learn the best way to treat them and 
preserve their beauty. Failure to mend 
articles at the first sign of impairment is 
the guarantee of waste, for soon the 
article is in serious condition, if not 
entirely beyond repair. At first the cup- 
board door needed only a screw to 
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tighten a hinge—any one could have 
put it in. Finally the door broke away 
from the hinges and a carpenter charged 
a dollar to mend it. Every house should 
have a kit of simple tools, nails and 
screws, and some member of the family 
should have interest enough and gump- 
tion enough to make little repairs. It is 
certainly wasteful to have to send fora 
man every time there is a leaky faucet to 
pack, or a shelf to put up, or a window- 
cord to mend. 

A considerable part of daily loss 
comes from waste of fuel. This may 
arise from the use of an expensive fuel 
when cheaper is available, as artificial 
gas when coal is cheaper, or coal when 
natural gas is cheaper. Whatever the 
fuel be, most servants and some mis- 
tresses use it most recklessly. Often 
more fire is built than the nature of the 
work demands. Lena had a red-hot stove 
if she had only to boil an egg and make 
coffee. In using gas Katie would always 
turn on more than was needed, and it 
would blaze around the kettle in a beauti- 
ful but costly aureola. In vain did her 
mistress explain that the contents of 
a kettle would not cook one whit sooner 
because the water was in a state of violent 
ebullition. Katie only sniffed incredu- 
lously, turned down the gas with reluc- 
tance, and, when her mistress departed, 
triumphantly turned it on again full head. 
A common error lies in a failure to make 
a fire do as much work as possible. A 
careless ironer will make up a hot fire 
afresh when she is nearly done, and it 
burns on unused after she has finished. 
Or the gas .oven is heated to bake a 
single dish, when by planning the menu 
carefully a whole meal might be cooked 
in the oven at the same time. Or the 
oven fire could be utilized to do extra 
cooking for the next day, as a dish of 
baked apples for breakfast or some 
custards for lunch; a pan of water also 
can be heated under the oven for dish- 
water. 

Waste of lights occurs chiefly in not 
turning down gas. when leaving bed- 
rooms or bath-rooms. The men and 
boys of a household are the chief offend- 
ers here. The burning of a light in 
one’s bedroom all night is a piece of 


wastefulness inexcusable in well pérsons. 
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A little investigation on the part of mis- 
tresses will disclose the fact that maids 
are apt to keep a light burning all night, 
and their excuse is that they are afraid 
to sleep in the dark. 

Again, waste arises from allowing chil- 
dren to grow up with silly whims about 
eating, so that ‘‘ Mary won’t touch lamb,” 
“John can't bear soft-boiled eggs,”’ 
“George would rather starve than eat 
rice.” Meals cannot be economically 
served where special dishes must be 
prepared for notional people. Ina fam- 
ily of four adults of my acquaintance 
there is such diversity of tastes that 
three meals must be prepared for each 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner, Except 
in rare cases, if children are managed 
in a kind and tactful but firm way, 
they can be brought to eat the articles 
of food commonly found on people’s 
tables, thereby making them comfortable 
members of the household, and guests 
always welcomed by both mistress and 
maid. 

A source of waste not always recog- 
nized is the common practice of order- 
ing groceries and meat by telephone 
or from the man who calls for orders. 
Old-fashioned marketing seems to be 
dying out. “It is too much trouble,” 
say the women. But the housewife who 
really cares whether she is economical 
or not will not begrudge the time or the 
trouble of marketing in person. Often 
on reaching the store she rearranges her 
menus, for she finds it advantageous to 
do so. The peas are not as tender as 
they should be, so she buys beans. She 
expected to get berries, but finds it ad- 
visable to purchase a pineapple instead. 
She not only gets the chops for dinner, 
but finds, for a small price, just the piece 
of meat for an Irish stew to-morrow. 

Waste arises from a lack of thorough 
knowledge on the part of the housewife 
of the whole round of housekeeping. If 
the mistress herself does not know how 
to buy, how to cook, how to use, how to 
save, the case is hopeless. But knowl- 
edge alone will not suffice—there must 
be vigilance and _ intelligent oversight. 
Poor Richard says, “The eye of the 
master will do more work than both his 
hands.” Even competent servants will 


_ have no interest in true economy. No 
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one but the mistress will see “the leak 


an the dike.” 


Lastly, a large part of household waste 
arises from moral cowardice—a fear of 
seeming stingy keeps people from being 
saving. Many a housewife is really afraid 
to say anything about economy lest her 
servant characterize her as “stingy” 
when the neighborhood servants gather 
for their nightly confabs. ‘The disrelish 
of the average maid for economy or any- 
thing that looks in that direction is one 
of the ‘serious phases of the problem. 
In possible explanation of this is the 
fact that many of the servants have. come 
from the poverty of the Old World and 
so are inclined to call a family “rich” 
if they live in a comfortable house on a 
salary of $2,000; hence they say, ‘“‘ Why 
all this talk about economy ?” 

Moral cowardice brings on waste 
through a fear of being considered old- 
fashioned and queer in the appointments 
of the house. Furniture excellent in 
quality and correct in design must be 
sent to the attic or “ traded in” at a low 
figure for the latest fashion as regards 
finish ef wood and form. We would be 
ashamed to have the Murray-Hills visit 
us and find an old-fashioned sideboard 
in our dining-room when every one else 
has a buffet. And then think for a mo- 
ment of the ignominy of being the only 
folks in our set without hardwood floors ! 
When the friezes are too wide, or the 
drop-ceilings do not drop enough, or the 
wall-paper is light when every one else 
has tapestry papers, no course seems 
open to a self-respecting family but to 
cut down the subscription to the church 
and re-paper. 

Moral cowardice impels to waste in 
providing too elaborate repasts when 
friends are entertained. ‘There must be 
luncheons of eight courses when most 
of us are lucky to have two when we 
lunch alone. There must be show dinners 
with expensive place-cards, costly floral 
centerpieces, and such a succession of 
unusual and mysterious things to eat 
that we have to give up when we try to 
tell mother about it the next morning. 
As soon as a woman thinks of having a 
few friends to dine, she begins to cudgel 
her brain for novel ideas—there must be 
novelties in table decorations, novelties 
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in food, novelties in the way of serving 
the food. We all know that the sweet 
grace of hospitality is stifled in this ex- 
cess and flummery, but it is a rare woman 
who dares invite her friends to a simple 
meal suited to her purse and station. 
“Just think,” she sighs, “of that perfectly 
elegant dinner the Schuylers gave! Why, 
I didn’t know what I was eating half the 
time! Howcould lask them toa simple 
dinner after that? I just couldn’t do it.” 

I knew of a luncheon club of twelve 
young married women, one of whom each 
month entertained the others at lunch. 
As the months passed, the affairs became 
more and more elaborate, each striving 
to outdo the others. Soon the town 


resources were exhausted, and flowers, 
out-of-season delicacies, and fancy ices 
were ordered from the city. Some of 
the members could not afford this, and 
the others knew it. All felt that the 
affairs had gone too far and had become 
a burden to plan and most wearing to 
carry out, yet not one was willing to be 
the woman to assert her good sense and 
return to moderation. All honor to the 
woman who in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation dares to be 
simple and sane' If you are so blest 
as to know such a one, hasten to tell 
her how much you admire her, lest she 
too falter, lose her foothold, and be swept 
off by the waves of waste. 


SAINT THERESA 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Weary and long the winding way; 
Yet as I fare, to comfort me, 
Still o’er and o’er I tell the beads 

Of love’s perfected rosary. 


The fire that once hath pierced the heart, 
If from above, must upward flame, 

Nor falter till it find at last 
The burning fountain whence it came. 


O fire of love within my breast— 
© pain that pleads for no surcease— 
Fill me with fervor!—more and more, 
Give me thy passion and thy peace! 


O love, that mounts to paths of day 
Untraversed by the soaring lark, 
O love, through all the silent night 


A lamp to’light the boundless dark, 


O love, whose dearest pangs I bear, 

This heart—this wounded heart—transform | 
That all who seek its shelter may 

There find a refuge safe and warm! 


Were there no heaven of high reward, 
Man’s service here to crown and bless, 

Were there no hell,—I, for love’s sake, 
Would toil with ardent willingness. 


And if—O Thou that pitiest 
The fallen, lone, and tempest-tost |— 
If, Love Divine! Thou do but save 
Whom / well love, none shall be lost. 


TWO CHINESE HEROES 
I—MAFU-CHANG, EX-SOLDIER 
BY FREDERICK McCORMICK' 


HATEVER attempts have 

been made to vindicate the 

Chinese soldier have attracted 
no attention. No doubt the cause of 
this is the estimation in which war is 
held by the Chinese. Confucian justice 
degraded the military profession and 
ignored the development of the art ex- 
tolled by Caesar, Alexander, Tamerlane, 
Genghis Khan, and even the Manchu 
Emperors. 

No one has thought it worth while to 
inquire into the character of the Chinese 
soldier,.much less to praise him, and the 
sterling qualities inherent in the race 
have never been suspected to pertain to 
the soldier even by the Chinese them- 
selves. But when it is considered that 
the Chinese soldier is robbed .and ex- 
ploited by his superiors, facts of which 
he is perfectly well aware, his respect 
for authority is seen in this case to be 
purely accidental, and owes its existence 
to the filial training which the lowest 
Chinese possesses. War under such 
conditions is merely a personal adven- 
ture to the common soldier, who has 
been taught that the officials are respon- 
sible for the welfare of the people, and 
that China has no real enemies among 
the tributary barbarians visiting the 
borders. It is a fact that the Chinese 
soldier in an emergency delights to make 
sure his escape as well as to leave his 
superior in the lurch. 

The old ideas regarding foreigners 
have, of course, been largely dispelled. 
Instruction in the art of war, as prac- 
ticed by the West, has been carried on 
for many years in China, and those 
Chin:se qualified for the profession of 
armS, acquainted with the geography of 
the world, the power of foreign enémies, 
and.the consequencés of battle with for- 
eigners, have furnished an example of 
what a real Chinese soldier is. “In 1900 

*Mr. McCormick was- the Associated Press cor- 
respondent on the Russian side during the Russo- 


Japanese War, and was for six years a newspaper 
correspondent in China.—THE EDITORS. 
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the Chinese military students at the 
Tientsin arsenal defended first the walls 
of the arsenal, then, compelled to retire, 
defended the building, from which they 
retreated to their rooms, and died defend- 
ing their bureaus. 

The sterling qualities that have made 
the Chinese as a race so hardy appear 
unaffected by the political and moral 
degeneracy of which the nation has com- 
plained since the days of Lao-Tzu and 
Confucius. 

The subject of this sketch may be 
taken as an eminent example of what the 
great body of the Chinese consist of, and 
something of what is possible in them. 
Chang is a man of the lower or peasant 
classes. He was one of a large family 
of children, and was noted in his neigh- 
borhood, but especially among his rela- 
tives, for his stupidity. When a young 
man, he became a soldier and served in 
the army of the Tartar general at Muk- 
den, spending his time partly in the 
destitute barracks to which a Chinese 
soldier is consigned, and at intervals 
escorting prisoners and hunting bandits 
in the surrounding region. He was 
something over fifty years of age when 
he became my hostler, just preceding the 
battle of Liaoyang. On the last day of 
the battle I was taken in the Japanese 
lines, and Chang was obliged, with two 
animals and the baggage, to make the 
march during the Russian retreat of 
forty-five miles to Mukden, alone and 
unprotected. It is needless to say that 
an unprotected Chinese with a foreign 
army is theoretically helpless ; especially 
during the retreats which the Russians 
made after their defeats, a Chinese was 
at the mercy of the soldiers. While 
en route to Mukden one of his animals 
lay down and died, but with the other 
he managed to save the baggage, but was 
thrown into prison, charged with being 
a spy, and remained for nine days in 
hourly danger,of having his head taken 
off by an ignorant official who made no 
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distinctions between suspects, and re- 
quired little or no evidence in those 
days to execute them. He was released 
through the efforts of an Irish mission- 
ary, Mr. Fulton, who knew the family, 
and he returned to serve me through all 
the exciting adventures accompanying 
the last days of the Russian Grand Army. 
Most conspicuous were his courage and 
devotion in the flight from Mukden—the 
most alarming déédc/e of the war. At 
seven o’clock on the morning of March 
10, 1905, we were caught in the jam of 
artillery, including a number of fortress 
guns, and of baggage-wagons that were 
trying to get around the west wall of 
Mukden. The Mukden settlement was 
in flames, and we were just behind the 
rear guard, with the Japanese trying to 
cut. the armies off several miles to the 
north, Chang was driving a Chinese 
cart containing the baggage, and was 
having great difficulty in managing the 
two animals—hitched tandem—by which 
it was drawn. Being a Chinese, he was 
frequently struck at by the soldiers. 
The baggage-wagons often attempted to 
crowd him from the road, and he was 
several times hit by the drivers. The 
situation was one in which protest was 
worse than useless, for in many cases 
the soldiers were going mad. When the 
sun got higher, the armies began to be 
heated, and it was very dusty. The 
Japanese were shelling with drzsanf¢s that 
part of the roadway where we were 
marching, and at eleven o’clock two 
brisants struck just behind the cart. 
Chang was at the moment about to cross 
a gully, but quietly proceeded to repair 
the harness. Half a mile farther on he 
was attacked by an insane soldiér, who 
first tried to bayonet him and then 
attempted to beat him off the cart with 
the butt of his rifle. Unable to reach 
the man, I appealed to an officer just 
behind him, but the officer refused to 
interfere, for he was himself in terror. 
But Chang’s tact and presence of mind 
were fully equal to the occasion. By his 
coolness he brought the soldier to his 
senses, and after a few minutes, when 
the wave of excitement had abated, the 
soldier disappeared in the crowd. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon 
the Pu River was reached, the scene of 
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the greatest single disaster of the flight 
of the Russian armies from Mukden. 
There was a great congestidn on the 
bank, which was steep and impossible 
for the artillery and wagons to descend 
except at one place. Being a Chinese, 
driving a Chinese vehicle, it was impos- 
sible to use this descent, where the Rus- 
Sians were striving among themselves 
to cross. Chang, who as a horseman 
Was superior to any of the hundreds of 
Russian drivers who were plunging their 
horses down the embankment and trying 
to get out on the opposite side, took a 
perilous course to one side, and though 
struck at with sabers by the artillerymen 
on the bank as he passed, landed his 
cart safely in the water and ice below. 
He was received by an artilleryman who 
jumped off his horse and rushed twenty 
feet through the water to strike him. 
He passed quietly and indifferently down 
the stream behind a dozen caissons and 
wagons stalled in the mire of the north 
bank, and got. out without difficulty. 
Half an hour before dark, when I thought 
we had passed the point at which the 
Japanese were cutting the army in two— 
though shells were still striking to the 
east of us—we stopped at a village to 
feed the animals, who had not been fed 
since dawn. Within a quarter of an 
hour we received a shower of bullets in 
the house and courtyard where we were 
resting, and a big fusillade began. The 
troops fled. The explosion of a few hand 
grenades across the road was now all that 
was necessary to complete their terror. 
From the gate of the compound the 
soldiers could be seen sweeping through 
the roadway of the village, until the dust 
became so thick that they were lost to 
sight and, only their cries and terrified 
shouts could be heard above the fusillade. 
It was the point at which the rear of the 
Russian armies was cut off, and, thinking 
that it was almost certain death for him 
to leave the premises, I ordered Chang 
to remain in the house of the compound 
with the family of Chinese, where he 
would be safe, and where, being a native, 
he would be unmolested and might 
return to Mukden. But I saw that he 
could not understand, and while I was 
saddling my mare he was looking for 
bullets which were at the moment striking 
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the trough where the animals were feed- 
ing, and the house. But fearing to be 
cut off, I again ordered him to remain, 
and rode away. 

His subsequent adventures are as re- 
lated by himself. The fusillade lasted 
about an hour, and it was quite dark when 
it ended. Under cover of the night he 
escaped from the village with the animals 
and baggage, and later on was able to 
join a Russian column making its way 
along the railway. Protected by the 
darkness, he marched all night unmolest- 
ed, but when dawn came he was several 
times assaulted by soldiers and with 
much difficulty prevented the baggage 
from being looted and the animals taken. 
Toward noon he rested and then pro- 
ceeded in the direction of ‘Tiehling. 
Four native bandits, armed with swords 
and pistols, who had been in the service 
of the army and were fleeing with it, 
about the middle of the afternoon took 
possession of him and all of the effects. 
But he was able by threats and courage 
to compromise with them, and escaped 
by giving them one piece of baggage 
and half of the mess stores. Later in 
the day, however, they returned and took 
one of the animals. Chang employed 
a Chinese peasant, whom he met on the 
road, to follow the bandits, and when he 
arrived at Tiehling was able to locate 
them and the stolen animal at an inn. 
While the army was in heated flight, he 


induced the native magistrate to exam- 
ine the case, which, in view of the fact 
that few Chinese officials could safely 
venture to interfere in any affair con- 
cerning an employee or follower of the 
army, was in itself an achievement. The 
animal was recovered and the robber 
thrown into prison, where he was after- 
wards, no doubt, decapitated according 
to Chinese law. 

Later, at a time when I thought 
Chang safe in Mukden, I accidentally 
discovered him, nearly a week after, 
at Kaiyuan, seventy miles north of 
where we had begun the flight. He 
had, unarmed and without any protec- 
tion, successfully withstood all the dan- 
gers of the flight, in which he was the 
best soldier that I saw, and for four 
days of the retreat proper, which began 
at Tiehling, he had successfully man- 
aged the distressed and importunate 
soldiers who were constantly trying to 
get possession of and loot the baggage. 
He was afterward presented with the 
cart and a fine mule, and I am obliged 
to say that he was amazed at the gift 
and sincerely ignorant of what he done 
to deserve it. 

I have heard foreigners in China relate 
many similar stories, but I believe that 
in the present day they do not receive 
the publicity which they deserve, and 
which makes them of such peculiar in- 
terest at the present moment. 


IT.—HIS EXCELLENCY HWANG 


Chinese biography is not a study, out- 
side of a few workshops where Western 


scholars are working out human history, © 


which we pretend we have no time for, 
but which will be appreciated in another 
generation. We do not know the per- 
sonnel of the Chinese Government. The 
main facts in the life of Confucius are 
understood, but the exact facts regard- 
ing the life of the present ruler of China, 
the Empress Dowager, are not known 
outside of China; and Li-Hung-Chang 
is the only Chinese statesman whose life 
attracted enough attention in the West 
to induce a publisher to consider a biog- 
raphy. The secondary officers of the 
Chinese Government, who became mar- 
tyrs in 1900 because they opposed the 


anti-foreign schemes, are not known in 
America, although some of their names 
may be discovered in the State Depart- 
ment, and their memory among for- 
eigners is cherished by the few resident 
in China. 

The Chinese character needs no apol- 
ogy and no introduction to civilization. 
The history for many hundreds of dec- 
ades of one of the most numerous of the 
races has filled its annals with illustrious 
names. In this great nation there are 
millions of competent men and not a 
few who may be called reniarkable. 
There is no doubt that the veil of China’s 
almost impossible language obscures 
much, especiallyin the national character, 
fo which the West, if it knew, would stand 
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in awe and admiration. The following 
history is that of a relatively obscure 
man, already old, belonging to a circle 
many of whose members have been mar- 
tyrs to the cause of advancement in 
China; some beheaded in disgrace, and 
others, after years of toil and sacrifice, 
dying in obscurity. 

His Excellency Hwang was a boy of 
ten when the Taiping rebels took the 
city of Nanking on the Yangtse, in which 
he lived. It was the practice in those 
days, and is yet, for families to commit 
suicide rather than be subjected to the 
outrages practiced by soldiers in-China. 
Following the example of the family, 
little Hwang and his brother hung them- 
selves when the Taipings entered the 
city. He was saved by the soldiers, but 
his brother was already dead. Follow- 
ing their practice, which was to bring up 
children in the faith which they them- 
selves professed, the Taipings carried 
him off, and during his career of two 
years with the Taiping army he added 
considerably to the knowledge which he 
possessed of his own language and ac- 
quired considerable proficiency in hand- 
writing, which is a Chinese art. He 
was used by the rebels as a clerk and 
accountant. At the end of two years he 
escaped by way of the Yangtse River, 
which is the Mississippi of China, and 
floated down by the lumber rafts which 
from time immemorial have traversed 
that great waterway. He was kidnapped 
by a lumberman, but in the end ap- 
proached the vicinity of his native city. 
In the environs of Nanking he learned 
that no members of his family had sur- 
vived, and he consented to be adopted 
into the family of afarmer. On account 
of his knowledge of reading and writing 
he became a tutor, and later on the 
village schoolmaster. Self-taught, he 
aspired to literary honors, and while yet 
young he took his first degree. At in- 
tervals throughout the years following he 
advanced from one degree to another, 
which is the system in China by which 
a man becomes eminent, until he reached 
the highest honors possible for the prov- 
ince of Anhui, in which he resided, to 
confer. One literary distinction remained 
to him to acquire. This was the Hanlin 
Degree, conferred by the Emperor him- 
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self, in Peking. He was now about 
thirty-five years of age, and became what 
might be called the Senior Wrangler of 
the year. There is nothing like this 
distinction in other lands, for it carries 
with it honors that are conferred only 
by the State, and upon only one man in 
ayear. The examination is nominally 
conducted by the Emperor himself, and 
on this occasion, according to the sacred 
practices of the Throne, the Emperor 
placed a robe upon Hwang’s shoulders ; 
the great middle Chien gate, reserved 
solely for the use of the Emperor, was 
opened, and the Emperor escorted him 
out of the Forbidden City, where the 
examination was held. The achieve- 
ments of the little waif of the Yangtse 
had now entitled him to the highest 
emoluments of the Empire. The Em- 
peror presented him with a home, and 
he was made a Censor, which, theoreti- 
cally, is the most dignified position in 
the gift of the State. It carries with it 
the unqualified privilege of criticising all 
affairs pertaining to both individuals 
and men, as well as the conduct of the 
Emperor himself, who, according to the 
Chinese scheme of things, is regarded 
as the Son of Heaven. Mandarin Hwang 
devoted his influence as a public official 
and his money to benevolence and re- 
form, attending to the responsibilities 
imposed upon him by his office, and 
relieving distress. One of his sons he 
sent abroad to acquire a knowledge of 
the outside world. On the occasion of 
a visit to a distressed village near Peking 
that had been nearly destroyed by a 
flood he was met by a little boy who had 
been sent out by the villagers with a list 
of persons in need of succor. Mandarin 
Hwang was so pleased with the boy 
that he took him into his own home, 
and later on sent him abroad for study; 
he spent four years in America and 
Europe, and is now, through the munifi- 
cence of his patron, a student in Cornell 
University. 

In 1900, when the Government of 
China was about to ally itself with the 
disgraceful Boxer organization, which 
brought the nation into ignominy, his 
Excellency Hwang, by the authority of 
his office and the courage of his convic- 
tions, memorialized the Throne against 
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the Boxers, whose practices he de- 
nounced, saying that no State in such 
difficulties as were then harassing the 
Empire was ever saved by the devices 
proposed by the Boxers, or by the 
friends of the Boxers. Within two days 
a Boxer garrison appeared at his house, 
looted it, drove out his family, devastated 
the premises, and marched him off, a 
prisoner, to the palace of Prince Chuang. 
Here he was met by underlings, but 
Prince Chuang, who had been an old 
friend, refused tosee him. He remained 
for two days a prisoner in Prince 
Chuang’s hothouse cellar, where the old 
gardener, who had known him for years, 
smuggled food to him, Others were 
afraid to render him any assistance. At 
the end of two days he was placed in a 
chair and carried off to the Hsingpu, or 
State prison. A small, frail, mild, kindly 


gentleman, thoroughly Confucian in his. 


abhorrence of brute force, his feelings 
may be imagined as he looked out of 
the windows of his chair and saw his 
countrymen decked out in red rags, 
carrying great brutal iron swords, and, 
with fierce looks, guarding him from 
escape and escorting him to prison. 

The Government had fallen into the 
hands of the arch Boxer Prince Tuan, 
and Mandarin Hwang daily expected 
the sentence of death, and was prepared 
for execution. He had to bribe the 
jailer and the turnkeys in order that a 
few faithful servants might be admitted 
to bring him food and reports of his 
family. Soon after he was imprisoned, 
the foreign Legations, which were less 
than a mile away, were besieged, and 
he could by day and night hear every 
shot of the rifle and artillery and mine 
contest, able only to surmise what it was 
about, and entirely ignorant of the for- 
tunes of the Throne and of his Emperor. 
At the end of forty days the foreign 
troops, which had entered Peking and 
relieved the Legations, threw open the 


doors of the prison, and his Excellency 
Hwang was turned loose into the street 
along with a miscellaneous crowd of 
prisoners. His home was broken up 
and his family scattered, but he gathered 
some friends about him and settled 
down in the Chinese city to assist the 
American troops, who were in charge of 
the district, in policing. and governing 
it. During the occupation of Peking 
by the foreign troops he established an 
industrial and charitable institution, with 
the object of teaching useful trades to 
boys and educating them in the learn- 
ing of ‘the West. He was successful, 
owing to the support which a knowledge 
of his character attracted. At the same 
time his former enemies began to perse- 
cute him. It is due, I believe, to Mrs. 
Conger, the wife of the American Min- 
ister, who used in Hwang’s behalf the 
rare influence which she enjoyed at the 
Chinese Court, that the Empress Dowager 
interfered to protect him; and he has 
now for several years enjoyed a measure 
of calm and prosperity, with his family 
about him. But his future is not at all 
certain, nor is that of any other Chinese 
reformer. Like the progressives of the 
past, and those for a long time to come, 
he is essentially a martyr, carrying his 
fortunes in his hand. 

It is the fashion now, especially with 
the sentimentalists, to vindicate the 
Throne and the high members of the 
Government. Our magazines are open 
to these themes because they affect 
great personages. Men like Hwang are 
not inspired in their efforts by the hope 
of Imperial favor. Their efforts began 
long years before the Imperial family 
and the members of the Government 
made their final effort to exterminate 
Western influence and its missionaries. 
Their day will be brought nearer and 
their efforts will be more effective if the 
history of their deeds is_ cherished 
abroad. 
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TWO BISHOPS’? REMINISCENCES’ 


HE two professions that come 

into the most intimate relations 
with us all are, of course, the 
medical and the clerical, the body and the 
soul cure completing our lives, in ordinary. 
Notwithstanding the dreary triteness of 
remarks upon the gift for story-telling 
among clergymen, the truth remains that 
as a class they excel in this field, some- 
times to the discomfiture of their hearers, 
but more often to their profit and enter- 
tainment. We know, having had it well 
drilled into our minds, that the proper 
study of mankind is man, and so we 
turn with pleasant anticipations to two 
volumes recording from widely separated 
view-points the impressions that “ hu- 
man warious” have made upon two 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Potter, in his “ Remi- 
niscences of Bishops and Archbishops,” 
confines himself to men known more or 
less widely in England and America. 
He is able to indicate character by a 
stroke here or there, and the man stands 
before us, recalled by a good memory. 
As Secretary of the House of Bishops he 
had unusual advantages, and became 
intimately acquainted with men much his 
seniors, observing and narrating incl- 
dents in their lives. Ten portraits hang 
in the American room, and three English 
Archbishops are added. Bishop Whit- 
tingham, “‘ precise and unimpeachable,” 
exact in his knowledge and somewhat 
destitute of humor, is vividly described. 
He was tenacious of his episcopal rights, 
and once contended sharply with a cer- 
tain rector as to his right to pronounce 
the Absolution. Curiously, after thought, 
both rector and Bishop reached the con- 
clusion at the same time that the ques- 
tion was immaterial. ‘ You may say the 
Absolution, Bishop, if you want to,” said 
the rector, in the vestry-room. “ But I 
don’t want to!” exclaimed the Bishop— 
quick to acknowledge the change in his 
convictions and generous in the acknowl- 
edgment. Bishop Williams, of Con- 


Reminiscences of Bishops and By 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

My People of the Plains. By the Rt. Rev. Ethel- 
bert Talbot. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


necticut, had an influence and an affec- 
tionate following not bounded by the 
limits of his Church. To him are credited 
two witticisms that have been attached 
to other names. “The Puritans first 
fell on their own knees, then on the 
aborigines,” he said. When some one 
was inquiring too inquisitively about the 
affairs of one of his clergy, and asked, 
* Has the Rev. Mr. said anything 
to you about ?” the quick reply 
came, “ Nothing to sfeak of, sir,” and 
the gossip was silenced. A good story 
is told of Bishop Eastburn, whose style 
of preaching was ponderous, In describ- 
ing the prayer of the rich man to Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom and his request for 
a drop of cooling water, the Bishop 
added, “To this wholly inadmissible 
request the patriarch returned a negative 
reply.” Upon the consecration of Bish- 
op Huntington, of Central New York, in 
the presence of six bishops at dinner, 
the host, Bishop Eastburn, proposed the 
health of the new Bishop, saying, “I am 
the only man at this table who has the 
right to do it, for,” running his eye around 
the table until it had included every 
bishop present—“I am the only born 
Churchman among you ”—which was 
right. In the startled pause the fact was 
recognized that a Congregationalist, two 
Presbyterians, a Baptist, a Quaker, and 
a Unitarian had been transformed into 
Episcopal bishops. Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode island, had a ready wit, an ex- 
ample of which is given. A presiding 
bishop, whose Christian name was Ben- 
jamin, became terribly involved when 
trying to explain a matter of discipline, 
and Bishop Clark, in passing the secre- 
tary’s desk, threw a small roll of paper 
across the page. Upon it was written, 
to Dr. Potter’s amusement, “ But Ben- 
jamin’s mess was five times as much as 
any of theirs.” 

Bishop Clark went abroad for six 
months, and wrote remunerative articles 
for the old New York Ledger. Dr. 
Potter asked what they were to be about. 
“ On the moral uses of hairpins, and sub- 
jects of that character,” said the Bishop. 
He was childlike and yet saw large 
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questions in a large light. Many stories 
‘could be related of Bishop Coxe, whose 
sensitiveness and dignity united to a 
fine frenzy often brought him into singu- 
lar situations. A beautiful and pathetic 
scene in the life of Bishop Wilmer took 
place in New York City soon after the 
war. In his devotion to his high calling 
and forgetfulness of himself he entered 
the office of a great merchant, whom he 
had never met, and seriously spoke of 
the personal responsibility involved in 
great possessions. It was done in the 
spirit of his Master, and the merchant 
said later, “In all my life no one ever 
spoke to me like that!” ‘The result was 
a large gift for the endowment of a ca- 
thedral—a resu!t perhaps not so closely 
in the line of Christ’s teachings as might 
have been expected. Bishop Potter sup- 
plements his personal recollections by 
many delightful sketches contributed by 
friends. A particularly pleasant reflec- 
tion of Rishop Dudley is offered by the 
Rev. R. Grattan Nolan,-who knew him 
all his life. He relates amusing tales of 
the negroes and their love and admira- 
tion for the Bishop. One awed waitress 
asked him, “King Dudley, will you 
have some cakes?” while another stood 
stiffly back, and, in reply to his mistress’s 
whispered orders for more waffles, re- 
sponded, “ Huh! They ain’t no mo’; 
he done had ten already.” 

Archbishop Temple has lo een a 
fruitful source of stories; Sot, both 
new and old, appear in this volume. 
An old one is so good that it must be re- 
peated. After the Archbishop’s eyesight 
had failed, he was greeting his gtiests at 
a garden party at Lambeth. He said to 
one who approached him, “ How do you 
do? How is your father?” The guest 
looked somewhat surprised and said, 
“My father is dead, your Grace.” 
“ And the widow, your mother, how is 
she?” said the Archbishop. “ Thank 
you, she is quite well,” somewhat stiffly. 
Afterwards the Archbishop asked some 
one, “By the way, who was that?” 
“That, your Grace,” was the reply, with 
a spice of mischief, “ was the Duke of 
Connaught.” 

Bishop Talbot for twelve years was 
associated with a different sort of men 
whom he calls “My People of the 


Plains ’—rough, honest or dishonest, 
English or American, sturdy folk of our 
frontier. Among his friends he counted 
several Indians, and of one, Washakie, a 
Shoshone chief, he tells some excellent 
tales. General Grant sent Washakie a 
gift, which he received in silent emotion. 
Upon being urged to say some word of 
appreciation of the kindness of the Great 
Father, the old Indian said, “ Well, 
Colonel, it is very hard for an Indian to 
say thank you like a white man. When 
you do a kindness for a white man, the 
white man feels it in his head, and his 
tongue talks; but when you do a kind- 
ness for a red man, the red man feels it 
in his heart. ‘The heart has no tongue.” 
There are many diverting stories.told 
of the way the sympathies of the cowboys 
and men of mining camps were enlisted 
in church work, and in several instances 
money was pledged to build a church, 
each man being “ charged up according 
to his pile.” The palmy days of the Rocky 
Mountain stage-coaches have passed 
away, disappearing before the advancing 
railway. In Bishop Talbot’s time, in 
Wyoming and Idaho there were many 
thrilling adventures in stage travel. He 
recalls an epitaph which he says was 
found on an old gravestone: 
“ Weep, stranger, for a father — 


From a stage-coach and thereby killed. 
His name, Jay Sykes, a maker of sassen- 


gers, 
Slain with three other outside passengers.” 


At one time Bishop Kemper was held 
up on a coach by a “ road agent,” who, 
on being informed that his victim was 
an Episcopal bishop, let him go, saying, 
“Why, that’s the church I belong to! 
Driver,.you may pass on.” 

In the Coeur d’Alene country, in the 
early days, Bishop Talbot’s arrival was 
advertised in the following fashion on a 
green circular: “‘ The Bishop is coming. 
Let all turn out and hear the Bishop. 
Services in George and Human’s Hall 
to-morrow, Sunday, at 11 a.m. and 
8 p.M. Please leave your guns with the 
usher.” The charm was potent, the hall 
was packed, and a thousand dollars was 
raised to build a church. The men who 
went out as missionaries were of heroic 
character, and did much to preserve high 
ideals and insure the successful future of 
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the new country. The Bishop often found 
well-educated Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans who had deliberately lost them- 
selves in the West after throwing away 
opportunities at home, He declares he 
never met a professional gambler who 
defended his manner of life, yet, as a 
vice, gambling was the most hopeless to 
reform. ‘There were not many colored 
people in the new country, but as a 
Missourian Bishop Talbot was interested 
in such of them as he met. At a meet- 
ing he attended Uncle Billy prayed that 
the good Lord would send down on the 
Bishop his “ sanctum sanctorum.” He 
afterwards explained, “I means dat I 
want de good Lord to send down on you 
jest de very best he’s got on hand.” 
During the Western episcopate the 
Bishop went to England to attend mis- 
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sionary gatherings, and he tells some 
incidents that occurred during his visits. 
He stopped with several of the noted 
men of the Church of England, Arch- 
bishop Benson and Canon Farrar among 
others. In an address before a parish 
school he asked what a diocese was. A 
small boy, to the amusement of all, re- 
plied, “ A diocese, my lord, is a district 
of land with the bishop on top and the 
clergy underneath.” It is certainly true 
that even an American boy could not 
equal that. A strong plea is made for 
broad-minded treatment of the Mormons, 
and the Church is urged to provide 
churches and schools in every town and 
turn on light among these ignorant peo- 
ple. The Indians, too, are stoutly 
championed, and the story of our Na- 
tion’s shame is told once more. 


Comment on Current Books 


“Joujou” is a piquant 
little heroine, and her love 
story is delightful—just as 
the pictures are—in a dainty, whimsical way. 
The hero is a marquis, and there are pretty 
scenes in the garden of an old French cha- 
teau. The volume is thoroughly attractive. 
(The Adventures of Joujou. By Edith 
Macvane. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 


delphia. $2.) 
A romance of love, 
Andres heartless desertion, and 
the sea life of Nelson’s time. The story is 
told in a frank, open-hearted way, with no 
subtlety and without much literary art. (An 
drew Goodfellow. By Helen H. Watson. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett ma 
have to look to his 
oa Se He is not the only author 
who understands how to write in cunningly 
archaic style. Mr. Edward Hutton is appar- 
ently running him a close second. If the 
incredulous Hewlett admirer does not believe 
it, he has but to look at the well printed and 
illustrated study of a fifteenth-century Italian 
despot just published by Mr. Hutton, namely, 
the interesting description of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. Lovers 
of Italy, of Italian history, art, and literature, 
will welcome this volume. They will com- 
pare it, not so much with Mr. Hewlett’s 
“The Road in Tuscany” or with any other 


The Adventures 
of Joujou 


description of Italian scenery, as with such 
books as Mrs. Cartwright’s“ Beatriced’ Este” 
and “ Isabella d’Este.” Mr. Hutton professes 
to transiate a contemporary chronicle written 
by a humanist, who was interested in art, 
namely, by one Pietro Sanseverino, with a 
sketch of the latter’s life and an account of 
his meeting with Leon Battista Alberti. Let 
it be added that, despite this supposed trans- 
lation, we find a number of very modern 
reflections and judgments. In the opinion 
of the fastidious, these, if not the narrative 
itself, might perhaps have been as well ex- 
pressed with slightly less evident straining 
after effect. But this may be hypercriticism. 
(Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of 
Rimini. By Edward Hutton. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. §4, net.) 


.. It is doubtful whether man 

perotopolis people have taken time to find 
out from whom the Carolinas took their 
names, and it is quite probable that most of 
uS would say from Charles II. of England, 
who granted to the “ Lord Proprietors” a 
large section of the territory known now as 
South Carolina. But the engaging writer of 
the history of Charleston reminds us that, a 
hundred years before this English grant was 
made, the French Huguenots sent out by 
Admiral Coligny claimed and named the 
new country for their king, Charles IX. of 
France. Beginning in 1679, this delightful 
chronicle of place and people leads us down 
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to the close of the Civil War—in the sad- 
dened thoughts of her citizens, the period 
when the real Charleston ended. Mrs. Rav- 
enel writes with loyalty, deep interest, and 
great care for important detail. She infuses 
into otherwise dry history the elusive charm 
of a vivacious and discriminating mind. 
Her magnetic quality collects exactly the 
items most interesting to the reader, and she 
often causes them to center about some 
piquant opinion of her own, or of some by- 
gone character, with vivifying effect. Some 
of the most delightful glimpses are given 
of old Charleston society, For instance, a 
gentleman, being straitened in piazza room, 
always took his tea in summer on the broad 
sidewalk in front oi his house. His friends 
would stop for a cup and a chat. “ How did 
he manage with the people going by?” asked 
a modern son. “ You surely do not suppose,” 
said the astonished father, “that any one 
would intrude upon the old gentleman! Of 
course, when people saw him, if they were 
not his friends, they crossed the street and 
walked on the other side, not to annoy him!” 
Just this childlike unconventionality and 
delicate consideration for others were the 
dominant characteristics of old Charleston. 
Many in other parts of the country think it 
still exists, but to the real citizens of the old 
town it has long passed away. This criti- 
cism of Mr. Wister’s “Lady Baltimore,” 
exemplifying the old spirit, came with the 
delicious Southern accent from the lips of a 
Charleston man: “ Well, I read the. begin- 
nin’--far enough to find two men sittin’ on a 
tombstone discussin’ whether they were gen- 
tlemen or not—and that was enough. I 
didn’t read any mo’.” No real Charleston 
man or woman has any doubt upon such a 
subject.. The illustrations by Vernon Howe 
Bailey are in full sympathy with the text. 
(Charleston, the Place and the People. By 
Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50.) 


The Colorado In two elaborately illustrated 
and finely printed volumes 
Mr. George Wharton James 
tells in detail of the picturesque features, 
natural characteristics, and history of that 
part of the Colorado desert which belongs to 
Southern California. The narrative includes 
a readable account of a journey by water 
along the overflow of the Colorado River 
which has resulted in the much-talked-of 
Salton Sea. This Sea, as our readers will 


Desert 


remember from the story as told in The 
Outlook, threatened.to become of such a size 
as to be injurious to the country in which it 
unexpectedly appeared ; enormous sums have 
been spent in attempting to check this over- 
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flow and make the river return to its original 
channel, but newspaper despatches lately 
printed say that the elusive stream has once 
more foiled these efforts and that the Sea is 
again increasing in size. It need not be 
pointed out that Mr. James has in the general 
subject of his work a topic full of varied 
interest; and he is able to bring to its treat- 
ment knowledge of much that is absolutely 
unknown and strange to the average Ameri- 
can reader, although it has to do with a part 
of hisowncountry. Occasionally the reader 
feels that the author is giving a little too 
much detail, and is even inclined to question 
whether the material might not to advantage 
have been presented in a single volume. 
The same thing may be said of the three 
hundred pen-and-ink sketches made by Mr. 
Karl Ejitel, who knows the desert in its 
pictorial aspects thoroughly ; that is to say, 
while the pictures are capital in themselves, 
the work would not have suffered if there 
had not been quite somany. (The Wonders 
of the Colorado Desert. By George Wharton 
James. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. §5, 
net. Postage, 45 cents extra.) 


Christianity in It is refreshing to light 
the Modern World “P08 book of broad 

views, lifting one above 
the conflicting and eddying currents of the 
streets into the steady breeze above the 
housetops. Modern science, philosophy, and 
criticism have made havoc of the theology 
that fitted well the comparative ignorance of 
past centuries. Many either rejoice or fear 
that the primitive faith is thereby doomed. 
As the lobster which has cast its old shell to 
put on a larger one is for the time more 
vulnerable to its foes, so is the case with 
religion in a time of transit from form to 
form of knowledge. But Mr. Cairns rightly 
sees in such a case “ the modern Jreparatio 
evangelica” for a victorious advance of 
creative power. Whatever has become of 
the ancient dogmas fabricated to cope with 
the Hellenism of the classic and the barba- 
rism of the medizval age, the net result of 
the past century of historic research has 
been to lift into glorious pre-eminence the 
person of the Founder of Christianity, as the 
heavenly leader of human progress in all 
that tends to ideal manhood. A new mani- 
festation of divine power unquestionably 
appeared in him. The impression he pro- 
duced on his disciples, as reflected in their 
writings, can only be explained by a larger 
indwelling of God in him than in any other 
member of ourrace. Herein lies his moral 
authority for the conscience of mankind. 
How this is related to the twentieth century 
appears in the fact that this supreme author- 
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ity is brought to bear upon the great powers 
of the world at a time when they have come 
into the closest relations of influence with 
all the backward and weaker peoples—at a 
time also when these great powers themselves 
are menaced by social tension and trouble 
within themselves, growing out of economic 
evils that are also moral wrongs. Thus has 
Christianity come through a century of 
preparation to face a task perhaps greater 
than any before, and religion, as in many 
previous crises both before and since the 
Christian era, may be confidently expected 
to bring to birth the new and better order of 
the future. The line of its hope lies in its 
power to moralize the selfishness of the in- 
dividual by transforming private interest 
into the ideal of a common good. Precisely 
this is what Jesus effected in the apostolic 
age by his ideal of the kingdom of heaven. 
Rarely, if ever, has the subject of the book 
been better treated. (Christianity in the 
Modern World. By the Rev. D. S. Cairns, 
M.A. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.50.) 
Diplomacy Mr. F oster’s competent pen has 
in successive publications per- 
formed good public service in popularizing 
knowledge of an important subject—the 
intercourse of our own with other Gov- 
ernments. He has already shown the 
beneficent influence of American diplomacy 
upon international law. He now describes 
the character, methods, and duties of our 
diplomatic service from its beginning until 
now, and records what it has attempted, 
together with its achievements, failures, and 
mistakes—all with sufficient detail to make 
the narrative historically valuable, as well as 
interesting to the general reader. Of instances 
humorous and serious, illustrating good form 
and bad, tact and indiscretion, there is no 
lack, and foreign diplomats come in for their 
share. The mooted points of practice in 
foreign relations, and also between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in regard to these, are 
clearly stated—some of them now settled, 
others still open. Treaties and other com- 
pacts, arbitration, and international claims, 
are amply and instructively treated. In the 
simplification and the moralization of inter- 
national diplomacy the United States has 
evidently taken a leading part. It may be 
doubted whether any branch of the public 
service has so honorable a record, and yet it 
has been singularly starved by the parsimony 
of Congress from the beginning. On Con- 
gress also it still depends whether the char- 
acter of our consular service shall be made 
as generally creditable to us as the higher 
grades have become. Such books as Mr. 
Foster’s help toward this so far as they pro- 
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mote that compelling public opinion which 
Congress respects. (The Practice of Diplo- 
macy. By John W. Foster. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3, net.) 


The Dogs of The illustrator of this little 
War yarn, as well as its author, 
' knows dog nature, and the 
characterizations are decidedly entertaining. 
The collaboration is quite perfect, and it is 
almost impossible to consider the story apart 
from the pictures. Possibly the drawings 
are a bit cleverer than the text, although 
there is much amusing matter in the dog 
biography and the account of “ the greatest 
dogs’ club in the world.” (The Dogs of War. 
By Walter Emanuel. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


Eight We unhesitatingly pronounce this 
Secrets °P° of the best boys’ books of the 
season, and note that it is particu- 
larly well adapted for boys who have an inter- 
est in invention and possess some share of 
the ingenuity which is often considered an all 
but universal American attribute. Apart from 
this, however, the tale has decided story 
interest and a capital plot idea in the house 
with its “eight secrets,” which suggests the 
curiosity-stimulating title. Mr. Ingersoll is 
always to be depended upon for faithfulness 
to nature, and whether he deals with animals 
or with boys he gives us the genuine thing. 
The boy in this book is, to be sure, rather 
out of the common in his capacity for getting 
himself out of scrapes and for doing things 
in a wonderfully effective way; but while 
exceptional, he is by means impossible. 
(Eight Secrets. By Ernest Ingersoll. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50, net.) 


The Fair Hills . This book is written,” 
of Ireland explains its author, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, “in praise 

of Ireland.” It is, in fact, obv.ously intended 
to play a part in promoting the “ Irish re- 
vival,” that literary and linguistic movement 
which aims to develop in the contemporary 
Irishman a greater interest in his native 
tongue and in his country’s past glories, and 
thereby stimulate him to earnest endeavor 
to make the present more worthy of the past. 
What Mr. Gwynn has done is to write a 
topographical history of Ireland. He de- 
scribes its ancient ruins; monuments, and 
relics, its famous rivers and towns, and its 
“ fair hills,” associating each with the period 
or event for which it is best known. In this 
way he contrives to incorporate in his pages 
an amazing variety of information—informa- 
tion historical, traditional, archzological, 
architectural, social, economic, and literary— 
and thus to appeal to a far wider audience 
than that composed of his fellow-Irishmen. 
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But it must be said that the wider audience 
will hardly be so interested as would have 
been the case had he hit upon a happier 
arrangement of his material. As it is, his 
book lends itself to desultory rather than 
consecutive reading. Its author wanders too 
rapidly and disconnectedly from. theme to 
theme, indulges over-freely in allusion, and 
demands too great a previous knowledge of 
Irish history, legendary as well as authentic. 
Nevertheless, the book will be found well 
worth the pains necessary to read it, and 
should meet an especial welcome from pros- 
pective travelersin Ireiand, who, we observe, 
Mr. Gwynn is quick to differentiate from 
“tourists.” (The Fair Hills of Ireland. By 
Stephen Gwynn. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.) 


With an incredible mi- 
nuteness of detail the story 
of three tragic days in the 
life of the French Queen is told in a large 
illustrated volume translated by Mrs. Ro- 
dolph Stanell. A heroic figure surrounded 
by weak dependents, her children, and the 
slow-witted, foolish King, it is no wonder that 
she inspired romantic devotion in the hearts 
of a few brave men. Among these, Count 
de Fersen, a Swedish nobleman, takes the 
first place as the Queen’s deliverer. On the 
20th of June, 1791, the royal party left Paris 
at night, and, aided by a few faithful friends, 
escaped as far as’ Varennes. There they 
were overtaken and brought back prisoners. 
This brief tragedy, the opening scene to be 
followed by increasing dangers and tumults, 
is described, with each actor concerned in it. 
The volume may have a useful place among 
historical documents, but it will be found 
tedious and almost trivial in its exhaustive- 
ness. It contains a large number of prints 
of places and people concerned in the 
affair. (The Flight of Marie Antoinette. 
From the French of G. Lenotre, by Mrs. 
Rodolph Stanell. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50.) 


We would commend this 
little volume of essays and 
addresses to the careful 
consideration of all who, by reason of the 
revelations of the past two or three years, 
are beginning to despair of the future of the 
United States. Rather,as Dr. Hillis in his 
sturdy optimism declares, should they rejoice 
in that these revelations bear witness to a 
public sentiment determined to rid the body 
politic of the germs of corruption and death. 
Searching further, as Dr. Hillis has searched 
in several years of travel through every 
State and Territory in the Union, the pessi- 
mists will find a wealth of evidence to dissi- 


The Flight of 
Marie Antoinette 


The Fortune of 
the Republic 
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pate their fears and convert them to his 
belief that “any darkness there is on the 
horizon is morning twilight and not evening 
twilight.” This evidence is summed up in 
the growth of the religious spirit, the in- 
creasing popularization of education and 
culture, and the passing of sectionalism. 
Specifically, Dr. Hillis believes that every- 
thing points to a still greater America, 
greater in religion, in morals, in politics, in 
art, and, last though not least, in National 
unity. It may be objected that some of his 
generalizations are incapable of positive 
proof and are open to dispute, but neverthe- 
less the candid reader must carry conviction 
from his pages, and with conviction the 
determination to play his part in realizing 
the ideals Dr. Hillis has set forth. Ina 
word, his book makes for religious and in- 
tellectual betterment and fora whole-hearted, 
robust patriotism that must be up and doing. 
(The Fortune of the Republic. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.20, net.) 


Guide to Laymen who would qualify: 
ceiliieni themselves to preach acceptably 
and effectively—and there is’ 
need of many such—will find this an emi-| 
nently helpful book. It covers the whole 
subject—the Biblical, doctrinal, homiletical, 
rhetorical conditions of preaching and rea- 
soning suitably to the needs of the modern 
world. Such subsidiary matters as lan- 
guage, literary style, elocution, and delivery 
receive proportionate treatment, and the 
important requisite of furnishing the layman 
with points helpful in his conflict with popu- 
lar skepticism is not overlooked. There is 
no other book that so well meets the present 
want. The lists of books recommended are, 
with two exceptions, all British. Some ex- 
cellent American substitutes should have 
had mention for the convenience of Ameri- 
can students. (A Guide to Preachers. By 
Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $1.50, net.) 


The “ Imitation Every lover of this immor- 
of Christ” tal book, the radiant prod- 
uct of a dark age, will be 

glad that it has found here a sympathetic 
and competent interpreter. A common mis- 
interpretation of it is current; viz., that it 
is solely self-interested, concerned only for 
the good of the individual apart from his 
fellows. Though the distinguished name of 
Dean Milman is subscribed to this opinion, 
it is a strange misjudgment of one who wrote, 
“If you would be carried, carry another.” 
That & Kempis was a thoroughgoing altru- 
ist, “in fact a socialist rather than an indi- 
vidualist,” his commentator easily shows. 
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His aim must still be our aim—the Chris- 
tianization of Christendom. Then atheism 
and lust defiled the Church. To-day self 
interest in more refined forms of materialism 
has enervated it. Now, as then, great changes 
are impending. It was the wide upwelling 
of the mystic religious spirit, which has left 
its greatest memorial in “ The Imitation of 
Christ,” that produced a reformed Church, 
and so “ made modern Europe possible.” The 
same antagonistic principles, now as then, 
confront each other; the spirit of 4 Kempis 
has still further victories to win, and his book 
is a book for all time, until “ The City of 
God,” the dream alike of the Stoic philoso- 
pher and the Christian theologian, is realized 
onearth. The mooted question of its author- 
shipis herecritically discussed, and itsauthen- 
ticity fairly demonstrated ; its structure is 
analyzed, and the various sources shown from 
which its author drew; lists and accounts 
of its manuscripts and printed editions are 
given; many fine illustrations, including 
some facsimile pages, are added ; full recog- 
nition is shown to the work of Thomas's 
fellow-mystics. In short, it is a timely and 
helpful commentary upon a great recreative 
and reconstructive movement, the soul of 
which, in Thomas’s little book, is still 
“marching on.” (Thomas Aa Kempis. By 
J. E. G. De Montmorency, B.A., LL.B. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.25, net.) 


An unpretentious but valuable 
little book is this, born out of an 
experience of hard trials. It in 
vites to the way out of darkness and storm 
into light and peace. Its fundamental post 
tions are true psychologically and ethically, 
as well asin the mystical religious life. It 
may be heartily commended to ail who would 
reach the high levels of “the life that is life 
indeed,” where no cloud or storm is that 
the sun does not quickly dissipate. (Rejoice 


Joyous 
Religion 


Always. By Frank S. Van Eps and Marion 
B. Van Eps. Published by the Authors, 
New York.) 


Hitherto the general public 
has had scant opportunity to 
avail itself of the erudition 
of the late Lord Acton, celebrated as the 
most learned man in Europe; but now, it 
seems, some rich gleanings from his scholar- 
ship are at last to be given to the world, Of 
these the first installment is just to hand ina 
volume of lectures edited by Mr. John Ne- 
ville Figgis and Mr. Reginald Vere Laurence. 
The lectures are those on modern history 
delivered by Lord Acton as Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Cambridge, and are 
doubly interesting as revealing the spirit in 
which he approached the study of history 


Lord Acton’s 
Lectures 
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and the idea underlying the monumental 
“Cambridge Modern History” which he 
planned, but in the execution of which he 
was able to take small part. To Lord Acton, 
it is very evident, history is the study of 
studies, and it is equally evident that he 
regarded as of most moment the history of 
the centuries intervening since the Renais- 
Sance and the Reformation. To him, too; 
the great thing was historical thinking rather 
than historical learning, “solidity of criti- 
cism” rather than “ plenitude of erudition.” 
For this he found all-sufficient reason in his 
view of history as the interpreter of the 
present. In this view, too, may perhaps be 
found the secret of the caution that so long 
kept him a student instead of a teacher of 
history. But, as these lectures amply dem- 
onstrate, once he began to teach he did not 


hesitate to formulate conclusions and pass . 


verdicts. Modern history, as he presents it 
to us, is a vindication of general ideas, and 
for him, in his maturity at least, general 
ideas held no terrors. Take this pregnant 
sentence, expressing in a few words his con- 
ception of the salient feature, the central 
fact, of the historic cycles since the Ref- 
ormation: “ Beginning with the strongest 
religious movement and the most refined 
despotism ever known, it [the subversion of 
established forms of political life by the 
development of religious thought] has led to 
the superiority of politics over divinity in 
the life of nations, and terminates in the 
equal claim of every man to be unhindered 
by man in the fulfillment of duty to God—a 
doctrine laden with storm and havoc, which 
is the secret essence of the Rights of Man 
and the indestructible soul of Revolution.” 
Sometimes, indeed, his generalizations must 
be held suspect, even in positive error. 
Thus, in the lecture on the American Revo- 
lution we must query his assertion that the 
colonists “ were not roused by the sense of 
intolerable wrong,” and that the Declaration 
of Independence “was too rhetorical to 
be scientific.” But in the main there can 
be little question of the soundness of his 
views, the correctness of his attitude. And, 
what is not unimportant, the lectures show 
that, “scientific” historian though he was, 
he was keenly alive to the human element 
in history. Whether he is speaking of the 
discovery and exploration of the New World, 
of the Reformation, of the counter-Reforma- 
tion, or of the Thirty Years’ War, his 
thoughts center about some commanding 
figure, and through this figure reveal alike 
movements and forces and principles. (Lec- 
tures on Modern History. By the late Right 
Hon. John Edward Emerich, First Baron 
Acton. Edited by John Neville Figgis, 
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M.A., and Reginald Vere Laurence, M.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.25.) 


“ This book,” says its author, 
the aster the Dean of Faribault, “at- 
tempts to interpret Jesus Christ in the light 
of modern scholarship.” It does this in the 
form of characterization, as Dr. Bushnell 
did long ago, rather than of narrative. The 
record of the Master’s deeds may be called 
in question by critics ; but after scholarship 
has given all the light it can, and all docu- 
ments and institutions have borne their testi- 
mony, the personal traits that are beyond con- 
troversy shine forth. The net result is that 
in Jesus Christ humanity is seen divinized 
and God humanized. Written from a con- 
servative standpoint, the volume is free from 
dogmatism, while leading up to the teaching 
of the Nicene Creed. Its framers, as we 
know, did not believe with Dean Slattery 
that God and man are essentially of the 
same nature. But this view opens the ques- 
tion, /n what sense was Christ “ more than 
man”? as the Dean concludes. He is con- 
tent to accept it as a fact, and to leave it as 
amystery. (The Master of the World. By 
Charles Lewis Slattery. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1.59, net.) 


The effect of municipal right- 
Knight eousness is demonstrated by 
Mr. George in this most mod- 
ern of romances. The Knight rides forth to 
overthrow the giant called Graft, and he 
wears his lady’s favor on his helmet. But 
the mystery and the misery appear in the 
train of the harmless double life of the lady— 
at home the devoted daughter of a railway 
king, and in the working world a young 
artist in stained-glass window designing. 
The Knight knows her only in the second 
character, until the forces of evil in a mis- 
governed city combine against him, and he 
almost loses both prize of honor and love of 
lady. While there are parts of the story 
that too thinly for artistic effect disguise the 
especial message that Mr. George feels him- 
self commissioned to utter, the tale is well 
told and worth telling. The mixture of 
Scotch and Irish used by the district boss 
could be improved, and some unnecessary 
bad spelling might be eliminated to the ad- 
vantage of the tale. (The Romance of John 
Bainbridge. By Henry George, Jr. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


This is a new volume in the Lang- 
Oxford ham Series of Art Monographs. 
Any one who expects to visit Oxford could 
do no better than to slip into his pocket this 
neat and handsome small volume. In many 
ways it would be vastly superior to the ordi- 
nary guide-book, and has also the advantage 


‘Pauline 


5 January 


of presenting the beautiful university town 
and its colleges through photographs and 
drawings that are truly admirable. (Oxford. 
By H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. The Langham 
Series. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


$1, net.) 
A Western novel of average 
Pardner of merit. (Pardner of Blos- 
Blossom Range om Range. By Frances 
Charles. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


City of God preacher meet a wide wel- 
come. Inthe presentvolume 
the Chicago pastor impresses one with a 
sense of asymmetry. He seems to give dis- 
proportionate attention to the “ fall” of Adam 
with its alleged consequences, and the fall of 
Chicago, with its palpable consequences, 
from the moral ideals of all good citizens. 
He is at his best in “ The Lessons of the 
Rainbow,” “ The Treasures of the Snow,” 
“Religion and Art,” “The Angel in the 
Sun.” But in “Action and the Religious 
Life” he gives an essay in general terms, 
instead of a drum-beat to specific and neg- 
lected duties. Dr. Gunsaulus is gifted with 
a rhetorical power such asa successor of the 
Biblical prophets needs, and it is not exempt 
from the need of a chastening curb. The 
conditions which in our great cities call for 
prophets of the Biblical type present a field 
for the exercise of such a power in opening 
“ paths to the city of God ” which these ser- 
mons, except in a half-page, do not seem to 
recognize. (Paths to the City of God. By 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1.25, net.) 


A welcome greets this volume by 
: the distinguished geographer and 
Studies historian who dozen 
years ago, the widely known work, “ St. Paul, 
Traveller and Roman Citizen.” Of the fif- 
teen essays it contains nearly half are new 
or substantially new. The remainder, origi- 
nally appearing in various magazines, have 
been thoroughly revised and improved. The 
critical study of early Christian history is 
not yet, as Professor Ramsay holds, duly 
influenced by the new learning of Roman 
Imperial history—a remark especially perti- 
nent to critics of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Among the most interesting of these essays 
are two upon the Acts, whose Lucan author- 
ship is vigorously maintained against Pro- 
fessor McGiffert. Another, the “ Statesman- 
ship of Paul,” develops a view favored by 
many scholars, that Paul cherished the 
design of making the Roman Empire Chris- 
tian: “Had it not been for Paul—if one 
may guess at what might have been—no man 
would now remember Roman and Greek 
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civilization.” That Paui fills so much of the 
New Testament is “ because or nis personal 
qualities and historical importance.” A 
striking paper shows that the worship of the 
Virgin Mary at Ephesus took place at “a 
critical, epoch-making date in the develop- 
ment of Byzantine government and religion,” 
as a substitute for the pagan cult of the vir- 
gin goddess Diana. Other important articles 
might be mentioned did space permit. Not 
only does Professor Ramsay bring fresh and 
valuable instruction from the field of his 
special study, but he renders good service 
as a judicious moderator of the schools of 
critics. (Pauline and Other Studies in Early 
Christian History. By W. M. Ramsay, Hon. 
D.C.L. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$3, net.) 
AR “ A Romance of Old Wars” 
omance of 
- Old Wars has something of the quality 
of a fine old tapestry. The 
action takes place in the fourteenth century 
in France, during the reign of Charles VI. 
The story is well written—in the self-con- 
scious, elaborate manner which is supposed 
to give historical perspective—and the plot 
is brought to an artistic close. But the 
writer, in common with all narrators but the 
very greatest, sees the past pictorially, ro- 
mantically, showing the superficial pageant 
and leaving unexpressed that absolute hu 
manity which makes it as real and living as 
the present. (A Romance of Old Wars. 
By Valentina Hawtrey. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) 


This is an elaborately “ historically 
illustrated ” edition in two volumes. 
The effort has been, in the words of the 
Introduction, “ to apply the Réntgen rays of 
criticism to the fair form of ‘Romola’ in 
order to behold the historical skeleton divest- 
ed of all clothing of romance.” So we have 
facsimiles of the library slips by which 
George Eliot and Mr. Lewes drew books 
relating to Florence, every conceivable view 
of the historical monuments and architecture 
of Florence, and much else collected ardu- 
ously, not to say painfully. And still Romola 
remains, a noble and beautiful romance. 
(Romola. By George Eliot. In2 vols. A.C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. $3, net.) 

“ Salvage” belongs to the class of 
light-weight novels, but it captures 
the interest at once and sustains it without 
lapse—a successful story of its kind, with no 
underlying philosophy or special motive, but 
good in plot and style. After an opening 
scene in London, which provides an element 
of mystery, the action continues in New 
York, where the various interests are sub- 
ordinated to a well-managed love story. The 


Romola 


Salvage 


characters are well conceived and ingeniously 
related. (Salvage. By J. Aquila Kempster. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The author of these discourses, 
the Principal of the United Free 
Church College at Aberdeen, is 
better known among American scholars and 
theologians than in our churches. In these, 
however, this volume of sermons on the 
Christian life will find a deserved welcome. 
Thoroughly evangelical, they are concerned 
with inward culture rather than with outward 
activities. They are not of the sort that in 
our country attract popular audiences, but 
of the kind that touch thoughtful hearers 
or readers in the meditative moments when, 
to understand ourselves, we must be by our- 
selves. (The Other Side of Greatness, and 
Other Sermons. By James Iverach, M.A., 
D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
$1.50, net.) 


Scotch 


Sermons 


A series of wordy and frag- 
mentary attempts to depict 
Irish life and character. The 
book is seldom interesting, often dull, and 
sometimes almost unintelligible—and there- 
fore not to be compared with the genuinely 
entertaining books of Irish sketches by these 
writers which have had great popularity. 
(Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. O. E. Som- 
erville and Martin Ross. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 


In noting a fresh issue of Dr. 
Du Bose’s well-known work it 
suffices to recall The Outlook’s comment 
upon its appearance in a new edition in 1899: 
“It has been recognized as one of the strong- 
est contributions that recent years have 
brought to the Catholic-orthodox teaching 
on the Scriptural doctrine of salvation.” 
(The Soteriology of the New Testament. 
By William Porcher Du Bose, M.A., S.T.D. 
Reissue. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.50, net.) 


Some Irish 
Yesterdays 


Soteriology 


Something more than an- 
Twenty Years of le d hi 
the Republic nals and something less 
than history—such is Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck’s “ Twenty 
Years of the Republic,” which perhaps may 
be best described as an entertaining and in 
some respects illuminating account of the 
most significant events in the recent political, 
economic, and intellectual life of the United 
States. In these pages Professor Peck shows 
himself an acute observer and intelligent 
student of conditions obtaining in the world 
of affairs. A trained journalist, he appre- 
ciates the necessity of sustaining the interest 
and appealing to the imagination of his 
readers, and not once does the action lag in 
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his story of the occurrences transpiring be- 
tween the time of President Cleveland’s 
inauguration in 1885 and the close of the 
McKinley-Roosevelt administration in 1905. 
His book, in fact, is a series of vivid word- 
pictures, clearly vizualizing events and dra- 
matis persone,and punctuated by anecdote. 
In method it is not unlike Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
recently published “History of Modern 
England.” But Professor Peck speaks his 
mind more freely than does Mr. Paul, and 
occasionally with undue warmth. Sometimes, 
too, he writes with an air of finality that is 
unwarranted in view of the fact that all the 
evidence is not yet at hand. And now and 
again his pen portraits are hardly fair to 
their historic subjects. For all of this, we 
have read his work with satisfaction, recog- 
nizing that in more than one important way 
it is soundly informative. Especially does it 
impress us as affording an excellent idea of 
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the sources of the popular discontent that 
has made itself so strongly felt during the 
past few months. (Twenty Years of the 
Republic. By Harry Thurston Peck, LL.D. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2.50, net.) 


This is a collection of in- 
structive and _ sentimental 

quotations relating to gar- 
dens and garden-lore, tastefully decorated 
and beautifully printed. We may note also 
that this is one of a list of ten books put out 
in time for the holidays by a firm of San 
Francisco publishers who have, despite 
earthquake, fire, and business upheavals, 
“put through” this excellent achievement 
to the credit of their enterprise and literary 
judgment. (Ye Gardeyne Boke. Quota- 
tions Gathered and Arranged by Jennie Day 
Haines. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
$1.50.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE 


[The following letter from General Robert 
E. Lee comes to us through a personal friend 
of the Lee family, and it is of extraordinary 
interest not only as throwing light on the 
scrupulous honor and personal modesty of 
the writer, but also as a singularly cogent 
example in these days of insurance scandals 
of the right attitude of companies and indi- 
viduals toward their sacred trust. It will be 
remembered that General Lee wrote this 
letter only two years after the war, when he 
was broken in health and devoid of resources, 
with a family dependent on his efforts and 
upon his modest salary as President of 
Washington College.—THE EDITORS.] 


Lexington, Va., December 23, 1868. 
Dear Mr. B—— :— 

I am very much obliged to you for your 
letter of the 12th and the kind interest you 
have shown in my welfare. I approve highly 
of your views, and especially of your course, 
and feel satisfied that you will accomplish 
great good. I have considered Mr. F——’s 
proposition, and though I believe that the 
establishment in Richmond by the Universal 
Life Insurance Companies of a branch office, 
on the plan proposed, would be attended 
with much benefit, I do not think that I am 
the proper person for the position of Man- 
aging Director. The secure investment of 
the funds accruing from the Southern busi- 
ness in the present condition of our affairs, 
it seems to me, would be attended with great 
trouble, and should be managed with great 


care. In my present position I fear I should 
not have time, even if I possessed the ability, 
to conduct it. Life insurance trusts I con- 
sider sacred. To hazard the property of the 
dead, and to lose the scanty earnings of 
fathers and husbands who have toiled and 
saved that they may leave something to 
their families, deprived of their care and the 
support of their labor, is to my mind the 
worst of crimes. I could not undertake such 
a charge unless I could see and feel that I 
could faithfully execute it. I have therefore 
felt constrained, after deliberation, to decline 
the proposition of Mr. F——. I trust that 
the Company may select some better man 
for the position, for I think in proper hands 
it would accomplish good. For your interest 
in my behalf, and*for Mr. L——’s kind con- 
sideration, I am*very grateful. And with 
my thanks to both of you, and to Mr. 
F—— for his kindness, to whom I trust you 
to explain the reason of my course, I am, 
Truly yours, 
R. E. LEE. 


THE SOUL OF HONOR 


The very magnanimous tributes to General 
Lee which have appeared in The Outlook— 
tributes the more interesting that they appear 
in a Northern journal which was for years 
under the editorial control of one of the great 
anti-slavery leaders, Henry Ward Beecher— 
remind me of an incident concerning General 
Lee which was told to me some years ago 
while visiting an old Southern family. The 
narrator of the incident was a fine example 
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of the ola-fashioned Virginia gentleman, tall, 
straight, upright in stature and bearing, with 
a strong, kindly face having in it a curious 
suggestion both of President Lincoln and of 
General Lee. Seated on the porch of -his 
century-old mansion, he told this story with 
the charm of the accomplished raconteur 
and the simplicity and modesty of the old 
soldier who has fought on the losing side. 

Just before the close of the war the Con- 
federacy was in sore straits for transport 
animals. Sherman had struck into the vitals 
of the South, and they could not be obtained 
from Georgia or Alabama. The chief of 
transportation decided to send to Mexico to 
buy horses and mules. To get these it was 
necessary to send gold, not the depreciated 
Confederate currency. Trusted agents were 
each supplied with money belts containing 
five thousand dollars in gold, and ordered to 
proceed to Mexico for the purpose stated. 
Then came the break-up and the surrender. 
One of the transportation agents who had 
not started on his journey came to his supe- 
rior, the chief of transportation, and returned 
the gold to him; though the former officer 
was of course now but a private citizen. 
Though without means for restoring his de- 
moralized plantation to a profitable basis, 
this conscientious citizen had no thought of 
applying the windfall to his own necessities. 
He took counsel of various of his former 
associates as to what should be done with 
the money. One Confederate general said, 
“T am stranded. I can use some of that 
goldasaloan. So can So-and-so, and Such- 
a-one.” Another said, “ Divide it among 
the widows and orphans around you. Devote 
it to charity for the suffering survivors.” 
He finally appealed«to General Lee, who 
lived at some distance from his home. Gen- 
eral Lee promptly said, “That money must 
be treated as captured property of the Con- 
federacy, and surrendered as such to the 
Federal authorities.” My friend took the 
money to Richmond, presented it to the 
astonished Provost-Marshal, took a receipt 
for it, and the incident was closed. I think 
this transaction reflects the highest credit 
on the conscientiousness and devotion to 
their sense of duty of both General Lee and 
the man who sought his advice. We do 
well to honor the memory of such men. 

H. H. M, 


A PLEA FOR THE RIIS HOUSE 


As we look about at the wonderful trans- 
formation in our shabby old houses at the 
Riis Settlement, and see their beauty and 
their fine equipment, and the new Theodore 
Roosevelt Gymnasium, the pride and joy of 


all our young people, and realize that they 
are all ours, without a penny of debt upon 
them, we can hardly believe it, and our hearts 
are so full of gratitude that a wonderful 
Christmas spirit pervades the building and 
inspires the groups of busy workers, all 
absorbed in preparations forthe week of 
festivities that Christmas brings us. 

First, there are those wonderful bundles to 
do up that go into the one hundred and thirty- 
five homes, with some remembrance marked 
for each member of the family, young and 
old; and then the stately tree that must bear 
beautiful fruit once, and often twice, each 
day, for the successive groups of the various 
clubs and classes—some fourteen hundred 
gifts in all to be provided. It is delightful 
work, and we wish those who have so gener- 
ously given to make all this possible could 
share the joy with us. 

The festivities will be over by the time 
these words pass through the press, but the 
Christmas spirit will remain to cheer manya 
humble home and overburdened heart. Only 
some of us will be reminded, with the open- 
ing of the new year, that enlarged buildings 
and fine equipment bring enlarged responsi- 
bilities and added expenses, for it takes a 
good deal of coal, gas, and electricity to 
keep our beautiful building warm and light, 
and up to the standard of higher living that it 
represents in this dreary neighborhood, 

The regular demands of the kindergarten 
and all the club and educational work are 
already piling up bills faster than we can 
meet them, and we know that this bitter 
weather will bring sickness and suffering in 
the crowded, unsanitary homes, with many 
calls for relief. Our treasury is quite 
exhausted by the many little extras in finish- 
ing and furnishing the various rooms. This 
is all done now, and well done, but we need 
funds for the daily necessities of the work 
itself. 

It will cost nearly six thousand dollars to 
carry us through to the first of May, when 
Fresh Air and summer contributions begin 
to come in. This is exclusive of the gym- 
nasium support which is so generously pro- 
vided by the boys and girls of eleven private 
schools, through the personal efforts of Mr. 
Riis. About two thousand dollars is due in 
pledges for the general work. Will not our 
kind friends among The Outlook readers, 
who have so often and so generously proved 
their interest in the Settlement, help us to 
raise the four thousand dollars necessary to 
make the winter’s work a success, and to lift 
this last burden of anxiety from our grateful 


hearts ? CLARA FIELD, Treasurer. 
Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement, 
48 Henry Street, New York. 
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THOSE LOST GARMENTS 


Is there anything that you can do in the 
interest of art or mercy to check the painful 
illustrations of the stable scene at the time 
of the Nativity? Where, oh where are the 
nice thoughtful little garments that the 
sweet mother prepared in Galilee and car- 
ried with her in her anxious journey? Are 
we not especially told that she “wrapped 
him in swaddling-clothes and laid him ina 
manger, because there was no room for her 
intheinn”? There is nothing shocking in 
the thought of the fresh, free, cool cave where 
the cattle slept, or the little manger cradle. 
The shepherds stand about in adoring awe; 
but they are all clothed in sheepskins. Joseph, 
in a long, warm cloak, is leaning on his staff. 
The Virgin mother, wrapped up to the eyes 
in every kind of. picturesque garment, sits 
enthroned in light, and at her feet or on her 
knees lies a poor little shivering baby—abso- 
lutely naked except for a halo of apparently 
electric light—quite devoid of any warmth 
or comfort ! 

There was one picture last year which went 
the rounds and was advertised in so many 
magazines that it was evidently much ad- 
mired, in which the poor little pallid figure 
on the ground was so pitiful that the only 
text it suggested was, “ Behold, I am a worm, 
and no man.” 

No woman paints these pictures. Her 
heart would forbid the cruelty. From the 
old masters down to their present very far 
removed successors, the greatly swathed 
Madonna holds a little naked Jesus and 
seems to be satisfied. 

But where, oh where are the swaddling- 
clothes which the Bible tells us were used at 
the baby’s birth, and which the Angel espe- 
cially mentioned to the shepherds in giving 
directions as to their finding the Holy Child! 

It puts Mary mother far off in sympathy 
from the other young mothers who spend 
their happy hours in making all possible soft, 
warm preparations for their own little ones, 
with prayers in their hearts for the blessing 
of the Holy Child Jesus on their coming joy. 

Y. 


WOMEN AND WAGE-SPENDING 


I ask for permission to write a few words 
concerning extravagant consumption by the 
laboring class. I have read with much inter- 
est both Mr. Cochran Wilson’s article on 
“Women and Wage-Spending” and Mr. 
I. M. Rubinow’s letter in criticism of Mr, 
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Wilson. I agree perfectly with Mr. Rubi- 
now that there is great need of statistical 
investigation of workingmen’s budgets, and 
of the budgets of other classes also; for my 
observation tells me that there is much mal- 
consumption among all classes. On the other 
hand, | think that Mr. Wilson, in spite of his 
contempt for statistics, has put forth a signifi- 
cant truth in declaring that workingmen’s 
wives are given to unwise expenditures. As 
I understand Mr. Wilson, he pleads, not, as 
Mr. Rubinow charges, for lower expenditures, 
but for more rational and harmonious expend- 
itures. Bulletin 65 of the Bureau of Labor 
throws no light whatever upon the question 
of how money is spent by workingmen 
within particular commodity groups. An ex- 
penditure of $107.84 per family for clothing 
may or may not be extravagant. It probably 
is not extravagant in so far as its nominal 
relations to the other items of expenditure 
are concerned; but the more important ques- 
tion is, What kind of clothes does the work- 
ing family buy? Are they clothes that yield 
substantial, sensible utility, or are they mere- 
ly, or in part at any rate, articles purchased 
in, response to a foolish desire to emulate a 
higher social class or to maintain social com- 
petition with others of the sameclass? The 
expenditure of $326.90 for food may or may 
not involve extravagance. The important 
question is whether this food is such as will 
maintain health and economic efficiency, or 
whether in a considerable part it is food 
representing ostentatious consumption. An 
individual may spend his whole income for 
shelter and food, and still be extravagant. 
That he spends a small percentage of his 
income for tobacco, liquors, and amuse- 
ments is evidence, as Mr. Rubinow intimates, 
that he is not extravagant. In America, 
where the emulation of a higher by a lower 
class is possible, and where there is less dis- 
position than in Europe to accept a class 
status, there is bound to be much foolish 
spending, much unwise consumption. By 
all means we want to gain for the working- 
man higher wages, and encourage in him a 
development of more and more wants; but 
we want also to encourage him to make his 
consumption rational and harmonious, not 
only with respect to the relations between 
different groups of expenditure, but also 
with those groups. 
RAYMOND V. PHELAN, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Soci- 
ology in Miami University. | 
Oxford, Ohio, 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


CRIED EASILY 
Nervous Woman —— Coffee and Quit 
Other Things 

No better practical proof that coffee is a drug 
can be required than to note how the nerves be- 
come unstrung in women who habitually drink it. 

The stomach, too, rebels at being continually 
drugged with coffee and tea—they both contain 
the drug—caffeine. Ask your doctor. 

An Ia. woman tells the old story thus: 

‘‘T had used coffee for six years and was troubled 
with headaches, nervousness, and dizziness. In 
the morning upon rising I used to belch up a sour 
fluid, regularly. 

“Often I got so nervous and miserable I would 
cry without the least reason, and I noticed my eye- 
sight was getting poor. 

“ After using Postum a while, I observed the 
headaches left me and soon the belching of sour 
fluid stopped (water brash from dyspepsia). Ff feel 
decidedly different now, and I am convinced that 
it is because I stopped coffee and began to use 
Postum. I can see better now, my eyes are stronger. 

“ A friend of mine did not like Postum, but when 
I told her to make it like it said on the package, 
she liked it all right.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Always boil Postum well 
and it will surprise you. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville” 
in pkgs. “ There’s a reason.” 


Do Your Savings Earn 


a Year 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


has thousands of thoughtful and prudent 
investors who will certify that this Company 
hag for years paid, and is still paying them, 
5%. a year on every dollar invested with it, 
day in and day out, year out and year in. 

They are not speculators, but conservative 
men and women, who know that there is no 
safer basis of investment security than real 
estate mortgages on New York and sub- 
urban homes. 

Your money will earn for you 5%, will 
always be under your control, subject to 
withdrawal if needed. The security is abso 
lute, and the Company is under the New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
inspection. 


Established 14 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


WaistS.uUnderwear 


at Money-Saving Prices 


Our new Style Book, sent FREE, is the most com- 
plete Shirt-Waist and Underwear Catalogue that has 
ever been issued. It illustrates over 150 of the latest 
New York styles in lawn, batiste, silk and lace waists, 
from 98 cents to $4.98; Muslin Underwear, 24 cents to 
$3.98; Wash Dresses, $2.25 to $9.75. 

Here are a few specimen values. Mail your ord@ 
to-day. Money refunded if not satisiactory. 


Walst Ne. 504 


Waist No. 504. 
White lawn is the ma- 
terial used for this pretty 
waist, the front being 
composed of alternating 
embroidered and tucked 
panels joined together by 
narrow strips of lace. The 
waist closes in the back, 
each side of the center 
being trimmed with clus- 
ters of fine tucks. The 
sleeves are handsomely 
trimmed to correspond 
with the front. Both col- 
lar and cuffs are made of 
bands of the embroidery 
trimmed with lace. Short 
sleeves. Sizes 32 to 4 
bust. 


Great Value 
Price 98 cents 
Postage 10 cents 


Waist No. 512. The 
illustration fails to do full 
justice to this exquisite lin- 
gerie waist. It is made of 
soft finished white batiste, 
tastefully trimmed with Val 
lace and fancy open work 
embroidery. Clusters of 


Waist 
No. 512 


and back add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the garment. A 
dainty finish is supplied by 
the collar and cuffs, which 
are made entirely of Val 
lace and insertion. Waist 
closes in the back. Short 
sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 

A Remarkable 

Bargain 
Price 81.48 
Postage 10 cents 


WHEN ORDERING BE SURE 
TO MENTION STYLE NUM- 
BER AND SIZE DESIRED 
ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
Our White Goods Catalogue /ilustrates: 
Waists ... 98 cents to $4.98 


Corset Covers ..+ ++ + 24 centsto 1.25 
Drawers ce 2 Conts te 1.48 
Chemises .. ++«+ « « S89 centsto 1.98 
Gowns « « 49 cents to 1.98 
Petticoats . . . «++ « « « 49 centsto 3.98 


Write to-day for our new White Goods Cata- 
logue, sent free by return mail. Be sure to say you wish 
the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment ia the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


baby tucks on both front * 
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